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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF OUR COLONIES. 

One of the most remarkable facts in the history of the world, is, 
that its greatest ancient empire, by unjust aggression, conquest, and 
colonisation, produced its greatest modern one. We do not know 
what Britain might have become, had she never been invaded by 
Rome. We know that, in the early part of the Christian era, this 
island enjoyed for centuries the civilisation and protecting care of 
the then mistress of the earth; that the roots of that civilisation 
struck too deep to be upturned by Saxon, Dane, or Norman; and 
that, of several of our cities which owe their origin to Roman plan- 
tation, London has been for between sixteen and seventeen hundred 
years an important receptacle of men, and now presents a mightier 
combination of them than ever did the ‘‘ Eternal City ”’ herself. 

The ‘‘ decline and fall’’ of the British empire may occupy the 
labours of some future historian, who may come, perhaps, across 
the sea to survey the ruined monuments of greatness strewed over 
the surface of the ‘‘ tight little island.’’ He may sit down amid 
the tombs and fallen columns of Westminster Abbey, to muse 
over that vast field in the history of man which shall there spread 
before his mental vision. To him will be afforded a far larger 
view, and a clearer perception, of the connecting links in that 
strange and eventful history, which is running its course, to be 
wound up when the roll of time is called. He will see that there 
is as little ‘‘ annihilation ’’ in the moral as in the natural world; 
and, like some of our own geologists, trace the supplies of artificial 
heat and light which animate his own age to gigantic forests which 
grew in a former period, and have long since been engulfed. 

Meantime Britain, like Rome, has her appointed work to do; 
and one important branch of that work is, to plant Christianity 
and the arts of civilised life in various quarters of the globe. Our 
social state and our vast possessions are unerring indications of 
this. Accumulated in a single island are great wealth, restless 
activity and enterprise, moral and physical machinery in powerful 
combination, much poverty and distress, a perpetually growing and 
advancing population, pressing on the means of subsistence, and 
endangering the artificial structure of our society. No sane man 
can dispute that Emigration forms a natural relieving outlet for 
such a state of things ; and but few can hesitate to admit, that our 
Cotonies are destined to be foci, concentrating British civilisa- 
tion, and transmitting it to future ages and countries. It is in 
this point of view, that we wish to dedicate a portion of our 
columns, from time to time, to the subject of emigration, and 
descriptions of our colonies. These must soon assume a far higher 
interest and importance to us than ever they have hitherto done ; 
and in the progressive enlargement of our knowledge of just prin- 
ciples of emigration, and the strong action of enlightened public 
opinion on the subject of colonisation, and the treatment of 
aborigines, readers who would formerly have cared but little for 
these things, are now paying considerable attention to them. 

It seems of but little use to advert to the past history of civilisa- 
tion, unless with an express intention to make use of the informa- 
tion in guarding us from committing similar blunders and similar 
crimes. The whole subject is deeply painful, exhibiting, in a con- 
centrated form, man’s selfishness, cupidity, cruelty, and short- 
sighted ignorance—showing to us how, under certain circumstances, 
all that is most mean and base in our nature can be so. strongly 
developed, as to extinguish whatever is better and nobler in feeling 
and action. But it is very absurd and ridiculous, as some writers 
have done, to charge these excesses, and the vices which savage 
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tribes have acquired from Europeans, to the account of Christianity 
and civilisation. Christianity washes her hands of all participation 
in them: Civilisation, in like manner, has nothing to do with them ; 
—‘‘ Heaven is high, and Europe is far off,” said a Dutch mer- 
chant on the gold coast of Africa, when expostulated with : it is 
only because men, ignorant of the true tendencies of civilisation, 
and unacquainted with its spirit, have perverted the use of some of 
its powers and appliances when they came in contact with other 
men, sometimes far less deserving the name of savages than their 
conquerors and exterminators. We might as well lay any of the 
evils which afflict civilised life itself to the credit of civilisation, 
as the destruction or corruption of the coloured tribes. War, 
that monstrous evil, which has always been carried on in the most 
formidable manner between civilised nations, has not been caused 
by civilisation, and will one day be conquered by it. We might 
as well put to the credit of civilisation all the evils which have 
befallen colonies and emigrants, when, by bad management and 
worse calculation, colonies have been broken up, or individuals 
have suffered the miseries of destitution and sickness. 

‘Tt seems to be an opinion,” says the first Report of the 
Aborigines’ Protection Society, ‘‘ founded rather on past experi- 
ence than on any essential principle in the nature of the case, that 
the coloured races must inevitably perish as civilisation and 
Christianity advance. Whatever past facts may be, and unques- 
tionably they are painful enough, they are not evidence that no 
better scheme of colonisation can be found, compatible with the 
safety and improvement of the aborigines. We cannot admit the 
doctrine that the establishment of a civilised community in the 
neighbourhood of uncivilised tribes, must be injurious to the latter, 
without supposing something extremely defective and improper in 
the regulations and principles of the former. Let these be cor- 
rected, and the evils must be diminished. The capacity for intel- 
lectual, moral, and social improvement in the coloured races, 
cannot be denied. Sufficient experiments have already been made 
to prove that, with fair means of culture, they can attain a rank of 
equality with the other races. The Canadas and South Africa 
afford illustrations sufficiently in point. Peter Jones, John Sun- 
day, Andrew Stoffels, Jan Tzatzoe, Waterboer, and many others, 
are names familiar to the British public. What these have become 
by the pains bestowed on them, others may also become by the 
same process. It is education they require ; intellectual and moral 
culture will prove their defence. H. Hendrick, a native Hottentot, 
residing at Griqua Town, justly, though by a bold figure, conveyed 
that sentiment to Macomo, when, holding up a pen to him, he 
remarked, ‘ Learn to wield this, and it will afford you more pro- 
tection to your country than all the assagais of Caffreland.’ He 
remarked also, ‘ Thank God, I have lived to see the day when I 
have learned to know, that mind is more powerful than body.’ ” 

Ignorance has acted as a two-edged sword on emigrants. An 
ignorant man is generally one on whom local associations have a 
powerful influence, but who, at the same time, has his imagina- 
tion easily inflamed by tempting accounts of distant countries. 
Driven by the pressure of distress, or urged by ambition, he goes 
out to the land of promise, and cold reality has unveiled every- 
thing, and made all appear even more plainly distinct than might 
otherwise have been the case. Then, when toiling in the forest, 
the local associations have risen with tenfold power ; the memory 
recollects the most trivial object, and attaches to it an intense 
interest : and often the whole future life of the emigrant has been 
a bitter struggle with home sickness. And just as individuals 
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have been affected, so have communities. Bad calculation, bad 
management, and ignorance of the proper and most productive 
modes of colonisation, have caused the waste of much capital, 
created much misery, retarded, perhaps for a century, the growth 
of one settlement, and sometimes extinguished others. The way 
to look at the question, is to consider the greater portion of 
British colonisation to have been carried on during the thought- 
lessness, ignorance, and folly of nonage. We have now risen to 
that time of life in the history of our nation, when all that we do 
should be planned with thought and carried on with prudence ; 
and when the wicked and wanton trifling with the lives and morals 
of aborigines, the stupid waste of capital and resources, the 
heedless sacrifice of the natural love of country, and affection for 
home, should be either utterly abolished, or modified by all the 
means within our power. The great fact is before our eyes, that 
Britain must be an emigrating and colonising country. This is 
one of the conditions of our national existence ; and upon the 
manner in which we fulfil these conditions depends much of our 
national prosperity, and much of the slower or more rapid pro- 
gress of the world at large. 

We have no colonies in Europe. If the Channel islands are 
considered a portion of Great Britain, then our foreign posses- 
sions or dependencies are, the little island of Heligoland off the 
coast of Holstein ; the rock of Gibraltar ; Malta and Gozo, in the 
Mediterranean ; and the Ionian islands off the coast of Greece. 

On the fatal long extent of the western coast of Africa—a coast 
whose records present so humiliating a picture of man, when half 
civilised, as were the Europeans who committed such atrocities, 
in their greedy eagerness after gold, and the bodies of their fellow- 
men—we have but a few possessions. The first is Bathurst, on 
the island of St. Mary, at the mouth of the river Gambia, where 
there is a population of about 3000: gold, ivory, bees-wax, and 
hides, are exported to England. Lower down—nearer the 
equator—is Sierra Leone—the ‘white man’s grave’’—with a 
population of perhaps 30,000; and still nearer the equator are 
our settlements on the Gold Coast—one of the hottest regions 
on the globe, and from whence, for nearly a century, upwards 
of a hundred thousand persons were annually carried off as 
slaves. Our settlements here are known as Cape Coast Castle 
and Accra; the fortress of Cape Coast Castle is built on a rock 
close to the sea. The European possessions on the Gold 
Coast are limited to a few fortresses, and some houses; in 
the interior are the great native kingdoms of Ashantee and 
Dahomey. Below Cape Coast Castle, in that upper portion or 
curve of the Gulf of Guinea, called the Bight of Benin, is the 
island of Fernando Po, taken possession of by the English in 
1827—considered of some importance, as the Quorra or Joliba, 
one of the largest of African rivers, falls into the sea by several 
mouths, opposite the island. Crossing the equator, and standing 
well out to sea, for it is upwards of 1400 miles from the African 
coast, is the little speck of Ascension, where we have had a 
garrison since 1815, which has not only successfully disputed 
possession with the turtle and the rats, but has been the means 
of converting what was lately a “desert cinder” into a green 
and fertile island. Ascension is nearly 700 miles north-west of 
far-famed St. Helena. 

We are now in the southern hemisphere, and about to make the 
passage of the Cape of Good Hope.’ How beautifully transparent 
is the atmosphere! how brilliant is the sky at night! The naked 
eye can perceive stars of two degrees less magnitude than in the 
northern hemisphere, and Jupiter and Veiius shine out with start- 
ling refulgence. As we turn round the promontory, we may 
perceive that one of its three mountains has the shape of a lion— 
one of nature’s colossal carvings. On the northern side of Corsica, 
close to Bastia, there is another lion of nature’s making, but on a 
much smaller scale than the one at the Cape—it is a rock which 
has the distinct appearance of a lion in repose. The colony of 
the Cape of Good Hope, though it has increased greatly in 
interest and importance, is of an awkward extent—stretching over 








about ten degrees of longitude, and about two degrees of latitude, 
or containing an area of more than a hundred thousand square miles, 
with a population of only about one hundred and sixty thousand. 

Leaving the Cape, we must stretch across the phosphorescent 
waters of the Indian Ocean, where, in an expanse of about 1800 
miles long and 2000 broad, only a few islands break the watery 
continuity, amongst which are our possessions of the Mauritius, 
with a population of nearly a hundred thousand. As we draw 
near the shores of India, may we not ask, Is not that vast empire 
to many of us in England little more thana NamME? Here, on 
the eastern extremity of that great peninsula, is ancient Ceylon, 
with its fragrant cinnamon and its pearl fisheries. It was known 
to the Greeks and Romans, visited and praised by Marco Polo 
and Sir John Mandeville, and now, in the hands of the British, is 
exemplifying what the powers of civilisation, rightly directed, will 
effect, in triumphing over the supposed immobility of the East. 
For the British have done and are doing, in Ceylon, more than 
the Romans did in Britain. They have interposed the hand of 
gentle authority between the natives and that cruel and ignorant 
native despotism which ground them to the earth; they have 
abolished pernicious native monopolies, and set free the labourers 
of the soil; they have opened the island, by penetrating it with 
roads, which are now covered with the vehicles of commerce ; 
introduced a savings bank; effected economical reforms; and 
improved the administration of civil and judicial affairs. Ceylon 
is in extent of surface somewhat less than Ireland; when it is 
properly cultivated, and drained, and its jungles cut down, it will 
become, not merely more fertile than it is now, rich and exube- 
rant as is its natural character, but it will become a very healthy 
island—perhaps as healthy as England. Its area is supposed to 
contain upwards of 24,000 square miles, and its population 
approaches a million and a half. 

Shall we venture on the neighbouring continent ? That empire 
is not a colony, and it is too large for us to glance at. Strange, 
that there should not be above forty thousand British subjects, to 
govern and regulate between eighty and ninety millions of people, 
spread over half a million of square miles. And not only so, but 
there are tributaries, allies, and independent states, to control, 
check, and keep in awe, whose population raises the entire num- 
ber more or less in connexion with us to upwards of one hundred 
and thirty-four million souls! It is a tremendous responsibility ! 

We may relieve ourselves from a consideration almost painful 
by hastening across the ocean to the great island—call it a conti- 
nent rather—of Australia. Surely this is destined to be the seat 
of a new empire, where all the elements of civilisation will enter 
into fresh, if not new, combinations. Is it not vexing to think 
that we should have begun such an empire, by laying down an 
infected root! New South Wales has thriven by convict labour, in 
spite of its horrible immorality—but it requires no sage to tell 
that that prosperity contains a cancer within it, which must be cut 
out, or death will ensue. Here, on the southern shores, is that 
new colony, whose progress we are all so deeply interested in, for 
every friend of humanity is deeply interested in the working of 
any experiment, which is professedly endeavouring to show what 
may be the result of a right adaptation of human powers and 
resources. On the boundaries of the South Australian province 
lies Major Mitchell’s newly discovered paradise, Australia Felix. 
‘‘ We traversed it in two directions,” he says, ‘‘ with heavy carts, 
meeting no other obstruction than the softness of the rich soil ; 
and in returning over flowery plains and green hills, fanned by 
the breezes of early spring, I named it Australia Felix, the better 
to distinguish it from the parched deserts of the interior country, 
where we had wandered so unprofitably and so long.’’ But opi- 
nions differ as to the general capabilities of Australia, taken as a 
whole. ‘“ Our present knowledge,” says the ‘‘ Colonial Gazette,’’ 
“of the immense Australian Continent does not extend to one- 
sixth part of its surface; and, how little it has hitherto been 
made available for colonisation appears from the fact that, of 
694,969 persons who emigrated to all the British Colonies in the 
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thirteen years 1825 to 1837 inclusive, only 28,642, or about one 
twenty-fourth part of the whole, were destined for the Australian 
settlements. Its natural features seem, indeed, to preclude the 
possibility of this country’s becoming the seat of a dense popula- 
tion, except in a few isolated spots; for with its vast extent of 
desert plains, its great scarcity of water, and its want of perma- 
nent rivers, it is, in general, neither fit for cultivation, nor pos- 
sessed of the means of communication from one district to 
another.” But we really know too little to speculate on the 
general capabilities of Australia. 

Returning homeward, we cross the American continent, and 
pause to glance at that great extent of territory, from the bound. 
aries of the United States to the Arctic Ocean, which acknowledges 
the dominion of Britain. With the exception of the Canadas, no 
part of this region may be considered as at present capable of 
being colonised : between two and three millions of square miles 
are given up to the Hudson’s Bay Fur Company, and the scattered 
Indians who supply the Company with furs. The country is not 
destitute of mineral and other productions, but its present wealth 
lies in its animals, its different kinds of deer, bears, beavers, foxes, 
otters, &c., which are hunted for the sake of their flesh and skins. 

The West Indian islands are the last of our possessions that 
shall detain us at present. Here, an entirely new state of society 
is evolving, an experiment which should cause us much anxiety 
and much watchfulness. If the experiment is successful, these 
fertile islands will become of new value—for their resources, instead 
of being exhausted, will be much more fully developed. 

The following Table of Emigration to the British Colonies and 
to the United States, is from a recent Parliamentary document. 
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British Co-| United Cape of 
Year. | lonies in States of oo Good dente Toran, 

N.America| America, Hope. 
1825 8,741 5,551 14,292 114 485 14,891 
1826 | 12,818 7,063 | 19,881 116 903 | 20,900 
1827 | 12,648 | 14,526 | 27,174 114 715 | 28,003 
1828 | 12,084 | 12,817 | 24,901 135 1,056 | 26,092 
1829 13,307 15,678 28,985 197 2,016 31,198 
1830 30,574 24,887 55,461 204 1,242 56,907 
1831 58,067 23,418 81,485 114 1,561 83,160 
1832 | 66,339 | 32,872 | 99,211 196 3,733 | 103,140 
1833 | 28,808 | 29,109 | 57,917 517 4,09:33 | 62,527 
1834 40,060 33,074 73,134 288 2,800 76,222 
1835 | 15,573 | 26,720 | 42,293 325 1,860 | 44,478 
1836 | 34,226 | 37,774 | 72,000 293 3,124 | 75,417 
1837 | 29,884 | 36,770 | 66,654 326 5,054 | 72,034 
Totals| 363,129 | 300,259 | 663,388 | 3,939 | 28,642 | 649,969 
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WRITTEN IN THE BLANK PAGE OF AN OLD COPY OF LOVELACE’S ‘‘ LUCASTA,” 


A srexpe! a steede of matchless speede ! 
A sword of metal keene! 

Al else to noble heartes is drosse— 
Al else on earth is meane. 

The neighynge of the war-horse prowde, 
The rowleinge of the drum, 

The clangour of the trumpet lowde— 
Be sounds from heaven that come. 

And oh! the thundering presse of knightes, 
When as their war-cryes swelle, 

May toll from heaven an angel brighte, 
And rowse a fiend from hell. 

Then mounte! then mounte, brave gallants all ! 
And don your helms amaine ; 

Death’s couriers, Fame and Honour, call - 
Us to the field againe. 

No shrewish tears shall fill our eye = 
When the sword-hilt’s in our hand; 

Heart-whole we’ll parte, and no whit sighe ° 
For the fayrest of the land. 

Let piping swaine, and craven wight, 
Thus weepe, and puling crye; 

Our business is like men to fyghte, 
And like to heroes die ! 





A PHYSICIAN’S OPINION ON THE SABBATH. 


Tue following observations of Dr. Farre, given before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, will be read with deep interest 
by every reflecting man :— 

‘« T have been in the habit, during a great many years, of consi- 
dering the uses of the Sabbath, and of observing its abuses. The 
abuses are chiefly manifested in labour and dissipation. The use, 
medically speaking, is that of a day of rest. Ina theological sense 
it is a holy rest, providing for the introduction of new and sublimer 
ideas into the mind of man, preparing him for his future state. 
As a day of rest, I view it as a day of compensation for the inade- 
quate restorative power of the body under continued labour and 
excitement. A physician always has respect to the preservation 
of the restorative power, because, if once this be lost, his healing 
office is at an end. If I show you, from the physiological view of 
the question, that there are provisions in the laws of nature which 
correspond with the divine commandment, you will see from the 
analogy that ‘the Sabbath was made for man’ as a necessary 
appointment. A physician is anxious to preserve the balance of 
circulation, as necessary to the restorative power of the body. 
The ordinary exertions of man run down the circulation every 
day of his life ; and the first general law of nature by which God 
(who is not only the giver, but also the preserver and sustainer, of 
life) prevents man from destroying himself, is the alternating of 
day with night, that repose may succeed action. But although 
the night apparently equalises the circulation well, yet it does not 
sufficiently restore its balance for the attainment of a long life. 
Hence one day in seven, by the bounty of Providence, is thrown 
in as a day of compensation, to perfect by its repose the animal 
system. You may easily determine this question, as a matter-of- 
fact, by trying it on beasts of burden. Take that fine animal, the 
horse, and work him to the full extent of his powers every day in 
the week, or give him rest one day in seven, and you will soon 
perceive, by the superior vigour with which he performs his func- 
tions on the other six days, that this rest is necessary to his well- 
being. Man, possessing a superior nature, is borne along by the 
very vigour of his mind, so that the injury of continued diurnal 
exertion and excitement on his animal system is not so imme- 
diately apparent as it is in the brute; but in the long run he 
breaks down more suddenly ; it abridges the length of his life and 
that vigour of his old age, which (as to mere animal power) ought 
to be the object of his preservation. I consider, therefore, that, 
in the bountiful provision of Providence for the preservation of 
human life, the sabbatical appointment is not, as it has been some- 
times theologically viewed, simply a precept partaking of the nature 
of a political institution ; but that it is to be numbered amongst the 
natural duties, if the preservation of life be admitted to be a duty, 
and the premature destruction of it a suicidal act. This is said 
simply as a physician, and without reference at all to the theolo- 
gical question ; but if you ‘consider further the proper effect of 
real Christianity—namely, peace of mind, confiding trust in God, 
and good-will to man—you will perceive in this source of renewed 
vigour to the mind, and through the mind to the body, an additional 
spring of life imparted from this higher use of the Sabbath as a holy 
rest. Were I to pursue this part of the question, I should be 
touching on the duties committed to the clergy; but this I will 
say, that researches in physiology, by the analogy of the working 
of Providence in nature, will establish the truth of revelation, and 
consequently show that the divine commandment is not to be con- 
sidered as an arbitrary enactment, but as an appointment neces- 
sary to man. This is the position in which I would place it, as, 
contradistinguished from precept and legislation ; I would point 
out the sabbatical rest as necessary to man, and that the great 
enemies of the Sabbath, and consequently the enemies of man, 
are all laborious exercises of the body or mind, and dissipation, 
which force the circulation on that day in which it should repose ; 
whilst relaxation from the ordinary cares of life, the enjoyment of 
this repose in the bosom of one’s family, with the religious studies 
and duties which the day enjoins, (not one of which, if rightly exer- 
cised, tends to abridge life,) constitute the beneficial and appro- 
priate service of the day. The student of nature, in becoming the 
student of Christ, will find in the principles of his doctrine and 
law, and in the practical application of them, the only and perfect 
science which prolongs the present, and perfects the future life.’’ 
—From Molesworth’s Domestic Chaplain. 
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MRS. CHALONER’S VISIT *. 


AN AMERICAN SKETCH. BY MISS LESLIE. 


‘‘T HAVE pleasant news for you, my dear,” said Mr. Gilmore 


to his wife, as he came in to dinner; ‘‘ your old friend Mrs. 
Chaloner is in town.” 

‘* What, Cornelia Adderley that was?’’ exclaimed Mrs. Gil- 
more. ‘We were certainly intimate enough when girls, our 
families living for several years next door; but since Cornelia 
married and removed to a remote part of Virginia, we have lost sight 
of each other. We corresponded for awhile at first, but our letters 
gradually became less frequent, and at last ceased entirely, for you 
know I was married myself soon after Cornelia, and then I lost 
all inclination for letter-writing ; as is generally the case, I believe, 
with women that are settled in life, and have no longer anything 
to write about.”’ 

** Well,’”’ said Mr. Gilmore, ‘‘ you will no doubt be glad to 
renew your friendship with the ci-devant Cornelia Adderley, whom 
I recollect as an uncommonly fine girl. You know, we heard of 
the death of Mr. Chaloner eight or nine years ago. She has been 
spending most of the winter at Washington, having had business 
with Congress, on account of a claim of her late husband’s against 
the United States. She is here with some friends from the south, 
and they leave town for Boston in a few days.” 

‘* But who told you all this ?’’ asked Mrs. Gilmore. 

‘“‘Herself,’”” was his reply; “I stepped in at the United 
States Hotel, to inquire if Mr. Atkinson had yet arrived, and I 
saw her name on the book. So, believing it to be that of our old 
friend, I made her a visit and introduced myself ;—Mrs. Chaloner 
and her party have a private parlour at the hotel. I was glad to 
find that she recognised me even before I mentioned my name, 
notwithstanding the lapse of more than sixteen years. You know 
her marriage took place about three months before ours.’’ 

** How long will Mrs. Chaloner remain in town?’’ asked Mrs. 
Gilmore. 

** Only two or three days. Of course, you will call and see her 
this afternoon, and show her all possible kindness during her stay 
in Philadelphia.” 

‘* T am just thinking how that is to be managed. What a pity 
she did not arrive in town a month ago, and then I could have 
had her at my party !’’ 

‘* That would have been nothing,’’ said Mr. Gilmore. 

‘* Nothing—my dear, how can you talk so! What better could 
I have done for Cornelia Chaloner, than to invite her with all my 
other friends ?’’ 

‘* Friends !’”’ exclaimed her husband ; “ why will you persist in 
calling a crowd of several hundred people your friends !”’ 

‘*So they were,”’ said Mrs. Gilmore. ‘ You know very well it 
was not a general party.”’ 

“Is it possible you were acquainted with even the names of all 
the people I saw here that night ?’’ usked Mr. Gilmore. ‘I 
know not what you call a general party if that was not one.” 

‘* Well, it was mot,’”’ resumed the wife. ‘‘ A general party is 
when we ask everybody with whom we are on visiting terms: 
and invite by families, even when some of the members are not 
exactly such as we like to show to the élite of our circle. For 
instance, I did not ask Mrs. Lilburn’s sisters, though they live in 
the house with her, nor Mrs. Laidley’s neither; nor Mrs. Wil- 
kinson’s cousin Margaret; nor Mrs. Bramfield’s two step- 
daughters, though I had all three of her own; nor the Miss 
Herberts’ aunt; nor Mrs. Danby’s sister-in-law; nor Mrs. 
Ashton’s neither ; also, I invited nobody that lives north of Ches- 
nut-street. Now, if I had not taken care beforehand, to have 
it understood that I was not going to give a general party, I 
should have been obliged to invite all these people.’’ 

“In other words,” observed Mr. Gilmore, “a general party is 
one in which the feelings of all your acquaintances are respected : 
whereas they may be offended with impunity, if your crowd is 
designated as select.’’ 

‘* Well,’’ resumed: Mrs. Gilmore, “I am sure there was crowd 
enough ; notwithstanding that I left out everybody whom there 
was no advantage in having. Not half the ladies even saw the 
supper-table ; at least, no more of it than the tops of the sugar 
temples and pyramids. And when the dancing commenced, there 
was only room for half-cotillions, of four people in each. And 
the sleeves were all pressed flat, as everybody was jammed into 
one mass ; and the blond of some was torn to tatters by catching 
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in the flowers of others. The heat was so great that all the real 
curls came out, and hung in strings ; and numbers of ladies caught 
violent colds from passing nearly the whole time on the stairs, and 
in the entry, for the sake of coolness.’’ 

““And you regret that your friend, Mrs. Chaloner, was not 
here to enjoy all this ?”’ said Mr. Gilmore. 

‘* Enjoy ?”’ returned his wife. ‘‘ Was it not a splendid party? 
Think of the sum that it cost.’’ 

‘You need not tell me that,’’ said the husband. ‘‘ Rather too 
large a sum to be expended by persons in middle life, for one 
evening of pain—pleasure Iam sure it was not to any human 

ing.” 

‘Middle life !’’ repeated Mrs. Gilmore; ‘‘ you are always 
talking of our being in middle life, even before strangers.”’ 

‘*So we are. And even if we were to expend five times the sum 
on one evening of foolery and suffering, I doubt if we should still 
be admitted into what is termed high life.” 

‘* You know well enough,” replied Mrs. Gilmore, ‘‘ that I have 
friends at whose houses I have met with people of the very first 
rank and fashion—people who treated me so politely when I was 
introduced, that I did not hesitate to call on them previous to my 
party, as a preparatory step to sending them invitations.” 

“« But did they come when thus you called on them?’ asked 
her husband, smiling. 

‘« Nonsense, Mr. Gilmore,”’ replied the lady, “ they all sent 
very reasonable excuses, and sincere regrets.”’ 

‘¢ Well,’’ resumed Mr. Gilmore, ‘‘ we have discussed this subject 
often enough. But what is it all to the widow Chaloner ?”’ 

‘* Why I don’t know exactly what to do with her—I cannot give 
another party this season.”’ 

‘¢ Heaven forbid you should !’”’ ejaculated her husband. 

‘Well, as to inviting a small select company to meet Mrs. 
Chaloner, as some people would, that’s quite out of my way. I 
give one great party every season, and then I have done my duty, 
and my conscience is clear till next season: having paid off my 
debts to all that have invited me to their parties, and laid a foun- 
dation for future invitations next winter.”’ 

‘“‘ Notwithstanding all this,’’ said Mr. Gilmore, ‘‘ my advice is, 
that you invite Mrs. Chaloner for to-morrow evening, and ask 
fifteen or twenty agreeable people to meet her.’’ 

‘Well then,” replied Mrs. Gilmore, ‘‘ we must light up the 
parlours, and have ice-creams, and other such things, and hire 
Carroll to help Peter hand them round. All this would cost as 
much as one of Vanharlingen’s new style pelerines, and I am 
dying for another of them. There is one that is worked all round 
in a running pattern—’’ 

‘* Never mind the running pattern,” interrupted her husband, 
‘* but endeavour to devise some way of evincing your pleasure at 
meeting again with one of the most intimate friends of your early 
youth. I remember her as a very handsome and agreeable 
girl, and she is nowa most agreeable woman, and handsome still.” 

‘* Have you any idea what her circumstances are ?”’ 

Not in the least.” 

‘« How was she dressed ?” 

‘« 1 did not observe.” 

‘ That is so like you. I am sure if I were to buy all my things 
at the cheap stores, where they keep nothing but trash, and have 
them made up by cheap mantua-makers and milliners, you would 
be none the wiser. I do not believe you would know the difference 
between a bonnet from Gaubert’s or Pintard’s and one made in 
the Northern Liberties.” 

‘«T am certain I should not,” replied her husband; ‘ but let 
us now postpone this discussion, and go to dinner.” 

In the afternoon, as they proceeded together towards the United 
States Hotel, the subject was renewed by Mrs. Gilmore saying : 
—‘‘ As to my troubling myself with any extra evening company 
after having given my party, that is entirely out of the question.” 

‘‘ Then invite Mrs. Chaloner to dinner,” said Mr. Gilmore, 
‘¢ and ask the Roxleys, and Harmans, and Lysters, to meet her; 
they are among the pleasantest people we know.” 

“‘ T cannot undertake all that,” replied the lady ; ‘‘ the trouble 
and expense of a dinner would far exceed that of a small tea 

arty.” 
pe In this instance I am willing to pay the cost,” said Mr. 
Gilmore, “ for I expect some gratification in return for it.” 

“You talk of your own gratification,” said Mrs. Gilmore, 
‘and yet you refuse to make poor Mary Jane happy by giving 
her the superb silver card-case that she saw at Baily and Kitchen’s 
the day she got her last ear-rings, and that she has been longing 
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for ever since. But, to make an end of all this arguing, the 


cheapest way of entertaining Cornelia Chaloner, is—” 


‘* Cheapest!” said Mr. Gilmore, indignantly. 

‘« Yes, to be sure,” pursued his wife. ‘‘ Is it not our duty to 
consult cheapness in all unnecessary expenses? You know that 
we have a large family, and now that Mary Jane has come out, 
our bills for articles of dress and jewellery are of course very 
much enhanced.” 

‘‘I know that perfectly,” replied Mr. Gilmore; ‘‘ she ought 
not to have come out for at least two years,—seventeen would 
have been quite time enough.” 

‘There was no possibility of keeping her in,’ 
Gilmore. 

‘« But, as I was saying, the cheapest way is to invite Cornelia 
Chaloner to stay at our house while she is in town; and she will 
no doubt consider it a greater compliment than if we made a 
dinner or tea party for her. It will look as if we desired only 
the pleasure of her society, and were unwilling to lose any part of 
it by sharing it with others.” 

‘*T am not certain though,” said Mr. Gilmore, “ that she will 
find our society (if we give her nothing else) a sufficient com- 
pensation for what she will lose by resigning that of the friends 
with whom she is staying at the hotel.” 

‘“How you talk!” replied Mrs. Gilmore. ‘‘ Have you no 
idea of the delight of calling up recollections of our days of girl- 
hood, and of discussing once more our former lovers ?” 

‘* It will not take you very long to get through your old sweet- 
hearts,” observed Mr. Gilmore,—‘‘ myself and the two mid- 
shipmen make three.” 

Before the lady could reply, they had reached the door of 
the United States Hotel, and were immediately conducted to the 
parlour occupied by Mrs. Chaloner and her party. They found 
her alone and expecting them, as Mr. Gilmore had told her he 
would bring his wife to see her that afternoon. She received 
Mrs. Gilmore with open arms, and both ladies seemed very glad to 
meet again after so long a separation ; for they had been extremely 
intimate at so early an age that the characters of both were still 
unformed. 

Mrs. Gilmore examined the dress of her friend with a ‘scru- 
tinising eye, and wondered how a woman could look so well in a 
plain black silk; and wondered, also, why any one with such a 
profusion of fine hair should wear a cap, and why it should be a 
little close cap simply trimmed with white riband. Yet she now 
felt rather glad that Mrs. Chaloner had not come to town a month 
sooner. ‘‘ After all,” thought she, ‘‘ poor Cornelia would not 
have been much of an ornament to my party; for I can easily 
see that her style is always very plain. To be sure, as it was not 
a general party, I need not have asked her. Yes, yes—I see 
clearly that it is not worth while to invite any of my friends to 
meet her either at dinner or at tea.” 

However, Mrs. Gilmore earnestly pressed Mrs. Chaloner to 
remove to her house, and pass with her the two days she was yet 
to remain in town. Mrs. Chaloner, who, though she was very 
pleasantly situated at the hotel, imagined that she might spend 
two days still more agreeably with one of the most intimate friends 
of her youth, was soon prevailed on to accept the invitation. She 
was engaged to go with her party to Fairmount that afternoon, and 
to the theatre in the evening ; and it was arranged that she should 
remove to Spruce-street at an early hour next morning. All 
being satisfactorily settled, Mr. and Mrs. Gilmore took their 
leave. By the evening post, Mr. Gilmore received a letter requiring 
his immediate presence in New York on some business of import- 
ance, which would most probably detain him there several days. 
He was therefore obliged to set out next morning in the early 
boat, lamenting that he was thus prevented from participating in 
the pleasure of Mrs. Chaloner’s visit, and'desiring his wife to do 
all in her power to make it agreeable to that lady; so that she 
would have no_ occasion to regret leaving the hotel, and her own 
party. 

‘*T shall treat her just as I would my sister,” replied Mrs. 
Gilmore ;—‘‘ but make haste, my dear, or you will be too late for 
the boat.” 

‘*Mama,” said Mary Jane Gilmore, who was not yet fifteen, 
“‘a’nt you going to dress yourself, and sit in the front parlour all 
day with Mrs. Chaloner ?” 

‘‘ Not I indeed,” replied Mrs. Gilmore; ‘‘ you know, as I am 
never at home to morning visitors, it is not my way to sit up 
dressed in the parlour, and therefore, as of course I would not 
put myself out of the way for so old a friend as Cornelia Chaloner, 
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she must take me as she finds me; that is in the nursery, where 
I can be at my ease in a wrapper. As for having such parlours 
as ours littered with sewing, that is quite out of the question. 
And besides, they are so much darkened by the window-curtains, 
that there is no seeing to thread a needle, or to read a word even 
in the annuals that lie on the centre table.” 

‘i ** But she might look out of the window,” observed Mary 

ane. 

‘* She could not see much through the muslin blinds,” replied 
Mrs. Gilmore, “they are worked so closely all over, and I won’t 
have them rumpled by drawing aside.”’ 

‘* It is well pa’s not at home,” remarked the daughter. 

‘*{ am very glad he is not,’”’ resumed Mrs. Gilmore. ‘‘ He and 
I have such different views with regard to entertaining company, 
and he is always so hard to counteract. . However, Mary Jane, 
you must constantly bear in mind that it is the duty of all children 
to consider their father superior to every man in the world.” 

‘Yes, mama,’’ replied Mary Jane; ‘but you know very 
well that ’pa has a great many queer notions.”’ 

‘* Undoubtedly he has,’’ answered the mother, ‘‘and he is in 
every respect the reverse of myself. But remember always that 
it is your duty as a child to be blind to his faults, however great 
they may be.”’ 

About eleven o’clock, Mrs. Chaloner came to the door in a 
carriage, with a small trunk containing a change of clothes. 
‘* Dear me! ” said Mrs. Gilmore, “ who would have thought of her 
being here before twelve, at the earliest. When I urged her to 
come directly after breakfast, I had no idea that she would take 
me at my word; nobody ever does. Run down, Mary Jane, and 
show Mrs. Chaloner into the back spare bed-room till she gets her 
bonnet off, and then bring her into the nursery. I shall not put 
myself the least out of my way. If visitors will come, they must 
take me as they find me.” 

Accordingly Mrs. Chaloner was ushered into the nursery; a 
long narrow room in that part of the house denominated the back 
building, with a low ceiling, low windows, and a door opening into 
a sort of balcony or verandah. This apartment always presented a 
most disorderly appearance, and the furniture (which was very 
plain) had been much abused by the children. But though it was 
the constant abiding-place of the successive Irish nurses, it was 
in the nursery that Mrs. Gilmore spent most of her time; there 
she sat in the full enjoyment of extreme déshabiller, except when 
in an exuberance of finery she went out for the purpose of 
shopping, or of making visits by leaving her card ; her professed 
devotion to her children never preventing her, during the season, 
from spending the first part of every evening at her toilet, and 
the last at a large party. 

‘* My dear Cornelia,” said Mrs. Gilmore, ‘‘ I am delighted to 
see you. But how late you are! Mary Jane and I have been 
anxiously expecting you ever since breakfast. Do take a seat on 
the couch. Nelly, shake up the pillows, the boys have been on 
them with their feet. You find me just. going to dress the baby ; 
athing I always do myself, before Nelly carries her out walking ; 
you were right to bring your sewing. You must make yourself 
quite at home, and neither use ceremony nor expect any. Mary 
Jane, are you going out this morning? ”’ 

‘*To be sure I am,” replied the daughter; ‘I shall begin 
dressing immediately.’’ 

‘* Well then, I must get you to leave cards for me and yourself 
at Mrs. Warden’s, and at Mrs. Morley’s, and at Mrs. Clarkson’s, 
and at Mrs. Simmons’s; and to stop at Madame Pintard’s and 
hurry her with my bonnet.” 

‘¢ Pintard won’t be hurried,” said Mary Jane. ‘‘ Besides I have 
visits of my own on hand, and no time to stop at all those 
places.” 

‘* Mildness of voice and deportment, my dear Mary Jane,” pro- 
ceeded Mrs. Gilmore sententiously, ‘‘ and strict compliance with 
the wishes of a parent, are peculiarly becoming to all young ladies 
who desire—” 

But before her mother had time to finish the sentence, Mary 
Jane had flounced out of the room, shutting the door violently. 

‘A perfect child of nature,” observed Mrs. Gilmore. ‘‘ She 
is, as yet, incapable of self-control, and is considered brusque. 
But brusquerie sometimes succeeds quite as well as manner, 
Mary Jane takes exceedingly. The other night, at Mrs. Del- 
linger’s, she was constantly surrounded by gentlemen. She is but 
fifteen, and her father thinks I brought her out too soon. But 
there was no such thing as keeping her back.” 

‘* So I should suppose,’”’ thought Mrs. Chaloner. 
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* Come now, Nelly, give me the baby,” proceeded Mrs. Gilmore; 
‘* T have all her things ready. You see, my dear Cornelia, (for I 
make no stranger of you,) Nelly washes and dresses the baby 
every morning ; but when she is to be carried out, I always pre- 
pare her myself; and while I am doing so, we can talk of old 
times, quite at our ease. Do you remember Maria Wilford’s 
=a Ball? Nelly, give me the pincushion. Hush, baby— 

ush.” 

‘*T remember it very well,” replied Mrs. Chaloner. 
eighteen years ago.’’ 

‘*T wore a crépe lisse looped up with daffodils over a primrose- 
coloured satin,” pursued Mrs. Gilmore. ‘‘ There now, baby, 
hold still till I pin its petticoat ; hush, darling, hush. She always 
cries when I dress her.—Yes, as I was saying, I wore that night a 
pale yellow crépe lisse ; the sleeves were in bouffants divided with 
rouleaux of primrose-coloured riband, finished with rosettes, and 
Frank Edwards said to me very gallantly—Baby, you must not cry 
so; be quiet now till I put your frock on.—What was your dress, 
Cornelia ?” 

“‘ Indeed I have no recollection,” replied Mrs. Chaloner ; ‘‘ but 
I remember that the ball was a very pleasant ball, and that a very 
amusing incident occurred.” 

“IT found nothing there that amused me so much,” said Mrs. 
Gilmore, ‘‘as seeing Mrs. Denham in the same eternal black 
velvet that she had worn everywhere for three winters. But, as I 
was telling you, Frank Edwards said to me—Baby, hush, or 
mother will whip her. See now, stop crying, -and look at its 
pretty pink cloak.”’ 

The baby did stop, and did look at its cloak, which was of em- 
broidered merino, lined with white silk. 

‘* And Cornelia,” pursued Mrs. Gilmore, ‘‘ don’t you remember 
the day, when a large party of us went down to the Navy-yard to 
see a ship or something, that there came on a sudden rain allina 
moment; and before we could get to the carriages, my chip hat 
was completely ruined? It was perfectly new, and you know it 
was trimmed with pearl-white riband, and a wreath of cape jessa- 
mine.—There now, baby’s quite ready. Come, darling, shake a 
day-day before it goes.” 

After the baby had shaken a day-day and departed, Mrs. Gil- 
more went to the glass, to arrange her disordered wrapper, to 
smooth her still more disordered hair; and she had thoughts of 
putting on a clean cap, but concluded, that as her husband was 
not at home to insist on it, and as she should see nobody that day, 
it was not worth while. She talked all the time to Mrs. Chaloner, 
sometimes of her children, and sometimes of what she called old 
times, but in reality these reminiscences adverted only to the 
dresses she had worn on certain occasions in her girlhood, and to 
the compliments paid her by the persons she denominated her 
beaux. And such was her volubility, that Mrs. Chaloner, though 
a woman of excellent conversational powers, had seldom an 
opportunity of speaking at all. 

“ Mrs. Gilmore (who notwithstanding her passion for dress and 
parties, professed to be au fait to all the petty details of house- 
wifery, and was one of those very common characters, that 
exercise the closest economy in some things, and the most lavish 
extravagance in others) sat down to piecing together some very 
old calico for a servant’s bed-quilt, saying to Mrs. Chaloner, “ This 
is not very pretty work to bring out before a visitor; but you 
know I do not consider you as a stranger.” 

In a few minutes the street-door was thrown violently open, 
and a “rabble rout” was heard ascending the stairs. Presently, 
in rushed five boys just from school, and shouting for bread and 
molasses. But they all stopped short, and stared at the sight of 
Mrs. Chaloner. 

“ Never mind, my dears,” said their mother; “it is only Mrs. 
Chaloner, an old friend of mine. My dear Cornelia, I am sorry 
you have no children, you know not the pleasure of them.” 

The boys having recovered from their surprise, now clamoured 
with one accord for the bread and molasses; and Mrs. Chaloner 
thought that, like Mary Jane, they certainly wanted manner. Mrs. 
Gilmore mildly requested them to go and apply to Phillis for it. 
* You know very well,” said one of the boys, “that Phillis always 
drives us out of the kitchen, and says she won’t be plagued while 
she’s getting dinner. We are afraid of Phillis.” 

“T wish you were half as much afraid of me,” murmured their 
mother. However, she went down to supply their demands, 
saying as she left the room, “ I do not ask you to take anything 
by way of luncheon, my dear Coraelia, lest it should spoil 
your dinner.” 
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The boys all ran down after her, and ina short time returned’; 
their faces and hands very much smeared with molasses. From 
that time till dinner, the nursery and the balcony resounded with 
noise and riot; the mother sometimes raising her voice in vain 
attempts to check them, but generally contenting herself with 
remarking to Mrs. Chaloner that “ boys would be boys,” an indu- 
bitable truism. “ Their father,” said Mrs. Gilmore, “ inclines to 
be rather strict with the children ; which is the reason that I am 
rather indulgent. And therefore, when he is away, they always 
break out. But I like to see them natural, and I have no 
idea of cooling their affection by abridging their little pleasures. 
And I must say, they all absolutely dote on me. Come here, 
Willy.” 

“ What for?” said the urchin, who was just then busily em- 
ployed in unwinding and tangling one of Mrs. Chaloner’s cotton- 
spools. 

“ Come and kiss mama.” 

‘*No, I won’t,”’ was the reply. 

Mrs. Chaloner now endeavoured to give a turn to the conver- 
sation, by inquiring after one of their former friends, Helen 
Harley. 

‘‘Oh! she married William Orford,” replied Mrs. Gilmore. 
‘‘ Only think, her wedding dress was a plain brown gros des 
Indes ; some said it was a gros de Suisse. Just imagine, a bride 
in brown. Helen was always eccentric. My dear boys, let me 
request that you will all go down and play in the yard.” 

Her dear boys took no heed of the request, but persisted in 
acting naturally by scampering in and out of the balcony, (some- 
times through the door, but generally through the windows,) 
prancing on the couch, and throwing its pillows in each other’s 
faces, oversetting chairs and stools, and trampling on their 
mother’s sewing. One of them being pursued by another with 
the hearth-brush, fell over Mrs. Chaloner, and seized her silk dress 
in his molasses-daubed hands to assist himself in rising. Another 
with similar hands snatched her reticule to pelt his brother with, 
and scattered its contents all over the floor. But it were endless 
to relate their pranks; none of which were the least amusing, 
though all were extremely annoying. They played at nothing, 
and there was no meaning in their fun. It was nothing but 
senseless running, shouting, and scrambling. Besides which, they 
were ugly, and had remarkably foolish faces. Mrs. Gilmore: said 
that all her children took after herself; and Mrs. Chaloner saw 
no reason to doubt the truth of the assertion. 

Dinner was at last announced; Mary Jane made her appear- 
ance, and the ladies descended to the dining-room, where they 
found the boys (who had run down en masse before them) already 
squabbling about their seats. 

Mrs. Gilmore requested Mary Jane to place herself between 
James and Joseph, to keep them apart; but that young lady 
refusing, her mother said to Mrs. Chaloner, “ My dear Cornelia, 
will you oblige me by taking a seat between those two young 
gentlemen, who are apt to be a little unruly when they sit 
together.”” Mrs. Chaloner complied ; and the boys were all the 
time striking at each other behind her back. 

“We have a very plain dinner to-day,” said the hostess. 
‘« When Mr. Gilmore is at home, he and I, and Mary Jane, do 
not dine till three ; and the children have an early dinner by 
themselves, at one o’clock, on account of their going to school 
again at two. But as he is absent, and I do not consider you as 
a stranger, I did not think it worth while to have two dinners 
prepared. What shall I help you to?” 

The two youngest boys now cried out to be helped first, and as 
their mother knew they would persist, she complied with their 
demand, saying, ‘‘ My dear Cornelia, I am sure you will excuse 
the poor little fellows. Children are always hungry, and we can 
have no comfort with our dinner unless we pacify them first. 
Anything, you know, for peace and quietness.”’ ‘ 

The children soon devoured their meat, and while the ladies 
were still eating theirs, the pudding was called for and cut, and 
the juveniles were all served with it, by way of keeping them 
pacified. Little Willy, thinking that his brother George had 
rather a larger piece of pudding than himself, fell into a violent 
tantrum, screamed and kicked, and finally, by Mary Jane’s order, 
was carried from the table by the servant-man. And the mother 
rose up and begged to be excused, while she went out to quiet 
the poor little fellow ; which she did by carrying with her a much 
larger piece of pudding. Mrs. Chaloner silently wishing that the 
children were less natural, or rather, that their nature was better, 
or that she was considered more of a stranger. 
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“It is always so when papa is away,’’ said Mary Jane. “ But 
mama is rightly served, for not having two dinners as usual.” 

When the uncomfortable repast was finished, and peace re- 
stored by the boys going to school, Mrs. Gilmore retired to her 
chamber, having informed her guest, that it was her custom and 
Mary Jane’s, always to take an afternoon nap in their respective 
rooms, and, ‘‘I suppose,” said she, ‘‘ you would like to do the 
same.’’ Mrs. Chaloner was not inclined to sleep, but she had no 
objection to the quiet of her own apartment, and she expressed a 
desire to take a book with her. 

“ Except a few annuals,” said Mary Jane, *‘ we have no books 
except those in papa’s library (neither mama nor myself having 
any time to read); but I will take youthere to choose one. I 
believe he has the Waverley novels, and Cooper’s, and others that 
I hear people talk about.”’ 

When they reached the library, they found the door barricadoed 
by a table, on which a woman was standing while she cleaned the 
paint ; and looking in, they saw another scrubbing the floor, half 
of which was floated with water. The books were all in disorder, 
having been taken down to be dusted: and it was found that 
Mrs. Gilmore had seized the opportunity of her husband’s absence 
to have his library cleaned. ‘To go in here is impossible,” said 
Mary Jane, “ but I will bring you one of the annuals from the 
centre table in the front parlour.’’ 

The annual was brought, and Mrs. Chaloner retired with it to 
her apartment ; but having read it before, she did not find it very 
amusing. 

In the evening it rained, and Mrs. Gilmore said that she was glad 
of it, as now she need not dress; and as her husband was away, 
there could be no danger of any of his visitors dropping in. 
Also that it was not worth while to have the parlours opened, as 
they had been shut up all day. So they spent the evening in the 
eating-room ; and Mary Jane wisely went to bed immediately 
after tea, longing, as she said, to get her corsets off. The younger 
boys slept about the sofa and carpet, and screamed when any one 
touched or spoke to them; the elder boys racketted overhead in 
the nursery. The baby was brought down, and kept worrying 
about the table in the arms of Nelly, till nine o’clock, that it 
might sleep the better during the night. When the justly-fretting 
infant could be kept awake no longer, either by wafting it up and 
down, showing it the lamp, jingling a bunch of keys inits ears, or 
shaking a string of beads before its closing eyes, it was undressed 
on the spot, crying all the time, having been thoroughly wakened 
in the process; and it was finally carried off by Nelly, whose 
dismal chant, as she rocked and sang it to sleep, was heard from 
above stairs for half an hour. 

Mrs. Gilmore now seemed so very tired and sleepy, that her 
guest (who was tired also) took her leave for the night, and 
repaired to her chamber. This apartment, though called a spare 
bed-room, was used by every member of the family as a receptacle 
for all sorts of things; and Mrs. Chaloner being (unfortunately 
for her) considered no stranger, nothing had been removed with a 
view to her accommodation. While she had sat there reading in 
the afternoon, at night when she was preparing for bed, and in the 
morning before she was up, and while she was dressing, her pri- 
vacy was continually invaded by the nurse, the other servants, and 
even Mrs. Gilmore, and Mary Jane, coming up to get various 
articles from the closets, bureaus, and presses. This chamber 
was unhappily on the same floor with the dormitories of the boys, 
who began their career at daylight ; chasing each other along the 
passage, and enacting a general wrestling-match so close to 
Mrs. Chaloner’s door, that they burst it open in the mélée, and 
fell into the room, while she was engaged at the washing-stand. 

There was another spare bed-room, superior in every respect 
to this; but Mrs. Gilmore did not think it worth while to be so 
ceremonious with her old friend Cornelia Chaloner, as to place 
her in the best of the two chambers. 

As soon as the mother and daughter met in the morning— 
‘* Mary Jane,” said Mrs. Gilmore, “I have been thinking of 
something—Miss Nancy Risings has not yet made her weekly 
visit: as we may be sure of the infliction between this and Sunday, 
suppose we kill two birds with one stone, and have her to-day 
with Mrs. Chaloner?” 

‘* Never were two people more unsuitable,” replied Mary Jane; 
“ Miss Nancy is the most stupid woman on earth.” 

‘*No matter,” said Mrs. Gilmore; ‘“‘am I responsible for her 
stupidity ? It willbe a good opportunity of getting at once through 
the bore of her visit ; at least for this week. Mrs. Chaloner has 
seen too much of the world, not to know that she must take 





people as she finds them; and as she is the least hard to please, 
I dare say she will get along well enough with Miss Nancy, who 
must be tolerated, as your father in his foolish kindness will not 
allow her to be affronted away. So we will send for her to come 
to-day, and no doubt the poor old thing will be highly pleased 
with the compliment, as I dare say it is the first time in her life 
she ever was sent for by anybody.” 

Miss Nancy Risings was an old maiden lady who lived alone, 
on a very small income, derived from a ground rent; and to make 
it hold out, she was in the habit of visiting round in seven or 
eight families with whom she had long been acquainted. After 
the death of Mrs. Gilmore’s mother, whom she had visited once 
a week for twenty-five years, Miss Nancy transferred her visits to 
the daughter, and as it was really an object of some importance 
to the old lady to spend every day from home, Mr. Gilmore 
insisted on her being received by his family ; and she was not in 
the least fastidious as to the mode of reception. 

Accordingly, Miss Nancy Risings was sent for, and by the 
time breakfast was over, and the boys prevailed on to go to school, 
the old lady arrived; and she and their other guest were ushered 
into the back parlour; Mary Jane having protested to her mother 
that it would be too bad to condemn Mrs. Chaloner to another 
day of the nursery, particularly as she had Miss Nancy in 
addition. 

The two visitors were now left alone. Miss Nancy had her 
knitting, and Mrs. Chaloner her sewing. Mrs. Chaloner kindly 
endeavoured to draw her into conversation, but in vain, for Miss 
Nancy had no talent for talking, or for anything else. She had 
read nothing, seen nothing, heard nothing, and she knew nothing ; 
and her replies were little more than monosyllables. Mrs. Cha- 
loner, as the morning was fine, had intended going out; but 
down came Mrs. Gilmore and Mary Jane full dressed for shopping 
and card-leaving. 

“As by this time, my dear Cornelia, you must feel quite at 
home,” said Mrs. Gilmore, “ I need make no apology for leaving 
you with Miss Nancy Risings, who is a very particular friend and 
a great favourite of mine. Make yourselves happy together till 
dinner-time, for I doubt if we can get home much before.” And 
out they sallied, leaving Mrs. Chaloner to feel very much as if 
caught inatrap. But her good-nature prevailed ; and having by 
this time learned to consider a visit as a salutary trial of patience, 
she proceeded with the heavy task of entertaining the unentertain- 
able Miss Nancy. 

At noon the boys rushed home and behaved as usual. Mrs. 
Gilmore and her daughter being very tired with running about all 
the morning, put on undresses to come to dinner in; and the 
dinner proceedings were the same as the day before. Early in 
the afterncon, Mrs. Chaloner took her leave, and terminated her 
visit ; having, as she truly said, some purchases to make previous 
to leaving town next morning for Boston. Mrs, Gilmore pro- 
fessed great regret at the departure of her dear Cornelia, and 
hoped that whenever she came to Philadelphia, she would always 
make a point of staying at her house. Mary Jane expressed 
much disappointment at Mrs. Chaloner leaving them before 
evening; and she really felt it, as she knew that it would now 
fall to her lot to get Miss Nancy through the remainder of the 
day. 

We need not inform our readers with what satisfaction Mrs. 
Chaloner found herself that evening again at the hotel, and in 
the society of the refined and intelligent friends with whom she 
was travelling to Boston, to visit a brother who had married and 
settled there. 

Mr. Gilmore did not return for three weeks, having extended 
his journey to the far east. The first thing he told on his arrival 
at home, was that he had been at a wedding the evening before he 
left Boston, and that the bride was Mrs. Chaloner. 

Great surprise was expressed by Mrs. Gilmore, and Mary Jane; 
and they were still more amazed to hear that the bridegroom, Mr. 
Rutledge, was a southern gentleman of large property, and of high 
standing in every respect. Having become acquainted with Mrs. 
Chaloner at Washington, he had followed her to Boston, as soon 
as Congress broke up, (it was one of the long sessions,) and had 
there prevailed on her to return with him as his wife. They were 
married at her brother’s, and were going home by way of the 
lakes, and therefore should not pass through Philadelphia. 

“« How very extraordinary, Mary Jane! ”’ said Mrs. Gilmore to 
her daughter, as soon as they were alone; ‘‘ who could have 
guessed the possibility of that plain-looking little woman making 
a great match! I remember hearing when she married Mr. 
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Chaloner, that he was by no means rich; and I knew nothing of 
the people she was travelling with; therefore I did not see the 
necessity of putting myself the least out of the way on her account. 
Still if i had had the smallest idea of her so soon becoming Mrs. 
Rutledge, the wife of a rich man, and a member of Congress, I 
should certainly have dressed myself, and received her in the front 
parlour, instead of the nursery, and had nice things for dinner, 
and invited some of my best people to meet her in the evening.” 

“And not sent for Miss Nancy Risings,’’ interrupted Mary 
Jane. ‘* Well, mama, I think we have made a bad business of it; 
and, to say the truth, I was actually ashamed more than once to 
see the way things were going on. As to the boys, I am glad 
papa is going to send them all to that Boston boarding-school; 
the farther from home, the better for themselves and us ; it will 
be such a relief to get rid of them.” 

In the next private confabulation between the mother and 
daughter—‘‘ Only think, Mary Jane,”’ said Mrs, Gilmore, ‘‘ your 
father tells me that the family Mrs. Chaloner was travelling with, 
is one of the very first in Boston, quite at the head of society, 
immensely wealthy, and living in almost a palace—such people as 
we never had in our house. What a pity we did not know who 
they were! we might have derived so much éclat from them. 
What an opportunity we have lost! If Mrs. Chaloner had given 
me any reason to suppose that her friends could be persons of that 
description, I would have invited them all in the evening, and 
strained every nerve to get some of our most fashionable people 
to meet them; and I would have had Carroll and Truelar both ; 
and ice-creams, and blanc-mange, and champagne, and all such 
things—but how was I to suppose that little Mrs. Chaloner, with 
her plain gown and cap, was likely to nave made such acquaint- 
ances, or to make so great a match? I wish I had not treated her 
quite so unceremoniously ; but I am sure I thought it could never 
be worth while to put myself the least out of the way for her.”’ 

‘* You see, mama,” said Mary Jane, “ in this, asin many other 
instances, you have overreached yourself. Your plans never 
seem to come out well.’’ 

‘* I believe,’’ replied Mrs. Gilmore, ‘‘ your father’s notions of 
things are, after all, the best, and I shall pay more regard to them 
in future. Mary Jane, be sure you tell him no particulars of 
Mrs. Chaloner’s visit.’’ 





ACCOUNT OF THE EARTHQUAKE AT NAPLES, 


November 25th, 1343, given by Petrarch in a letter written to a friend on 
the ensuing day. 


A Mon«K, who was the bishop of a neighbouring island, and held 
in great esteem for his sanctity and his skill in astrology, had fore- 
told that Naples was to be destroyed by an earthquake on the 25th of 
November. The prophecy spread such a terror through the city 
that the inhabitants abandoned their affairs to prepare themselves 
for death. Some hardy spirits, indeed, ridiculed those who 
betrayed marks of fear on the approach of a thunder storm; and 
as soon as the storm was over, jestingly cried out, ‘ See, the pro- 
phecy has failed.’ 

As to myself, I was in a state between fear and hope; but I 
must confess that fear sometimes got the ascendant. Accustomed 
to a colder climate, and in which a thunder storm in winter was a 
rare phenomenon, I considered what I now saw, as a threatening 
from Heaven. 

On the eve of the night in which the prophecy was to be ful- 
filled, a number of females, more attentive to the impending evil 
than to the decorum of their sex, ran half naked through the 
streets, pressing their children to their bosoms. They hastened 
to prostrate themselves in the churches, which they deluged with 
their tears, crying out with all their might, ‘‘ Have mercy, O Lord! 
Have mercy upon us!” 

Moved, distressed with the general consternation, I retired 
early to the Convent of St. Lawrence. The monks went to rest 
at the usual hour. It was the seventh day of the moon, and as I 
was anxious to observe in what manner she would set, I stood 
looking at my window till she was hid from my sight by a neigh- 
bouring mountain. This was a little before midnight. The moon 
was gloomy and overcast; nevertheless, I felt myself tolerably 
composed, and went to bed. But scarce had I closed my eyes, 
when I was awakened by the loud rattling of my chamber windows. 
I felt the walls of the convent violently shaken from their founda- 
tions. The lamp, which I always kept lighted through the night, 
was extinguished. The fear of death laid fast hold upon me. 

_ The whole city was in commotion, and you heard nothing but 





lamentations and confused exhortations to make ready for the 
dreadful event. The monks, who had risen to sing their matins, 
terrified by the movements of the earth, ran into my chamber, 
armed with crosses and relics, imploring the mercy of Heaven. A 
prior, whose name was David, and who was considered as a saint, 
was at their head. The sight of these inspired us with little 
courage. We proceeded to the church, which was already 
crowded ; there we remained during the rest of the night, ex- 
pecting every moment the completion of the prophecy. 

It is impossible to describe the horrors of that night. The 
elements were let loose. The noise of the thunder, the winds, and 
the rain, the roarings of the enraged sea, the convulsions of the 
heaving earth, and the distracted cries of those who felt them- 
selves staggering on the brink of death, were dreadful beyond 
imagination. Never was there such a night! As soon as we ap- 
prehended that the day was at hand, the altars were prepared, and 
the priests dressed themselves for mass. Trembling, we lifted up 
our eyes to heaven, and then fell prostrate upon the earth. 

The day at length appeared. But what aday! Its horrors 
were more terrible than those of the night. No sooner were the 
higher parts of the city a little more calm, than we were struck 
by the outcries which we heard towards the sea. Anxious to 
discover what passed there, and still expecting nothing but death, 
we became desperate, and instantly mounting our horses, rode 
down to the shore. 

Heavens! what a sight! Vessels wrecked in the harbour, the 
strand covered with bodies, which had been dashed against the 
rocks by the fury of the waves. Here you saw the brains of 
some, and the entrails of others; there the palpitating struggles 
of yet remaining life. You might distinguish the groans of the 
men, and the shrieks of the women, even through the noise of the 
thunder, the roaring of the billows, and the crash of falling houses. 
The sea regarded not either the restraints of men, or the barriers 
of nature. She no longer knew the bounds which had been set by 
the Almighty. 

That immense mole which, stretching itself out on each hand, 
forms the port, was buried under the tumult of the waves; and 
the lower parts of the city were so much deluged, that you could 
not pass along the streets without danger of being drowned. 

We found near the shore above a thousand Neapolitan cava- 
liers, who had assembled, as it were to witness the funeral obsequies 
of their country. This splendid troop gave me a little courage. 
If I die, said I to myself, it will be at least in good company. 
Scarce had I made this reflection, when I heard a dreadful clamour 
everywhere around me. The sea had sapped the foundations of 
the place where we stood, and it was at this instant giving way. 
We fled, therefore, immediately to a more elevated ground. Hence 
we beheld a most tremendous sight. The sea between Naples and 
Capreea was covered with moving mountains; they were neither 
green as in the ordinary state of the ocean, nor black as in com- 
mon storms, but white. 

The young queen rushed out of the palace, bare-footed, her 
hair dishevelled, and her dress in the greatest disorder. She was 
followed by a train of females, whose dress was as loose and disor- 
derly as her own. They went to throw themselves at the feet of 
the blessed Virgin Mary, crying aloud, Mercy! mercy ! 

Towards the close of the day the storm abated, the sea was 
calm, and the heavens serene. Those who were upon the land 
suffered only the pains of fear; but it was otherwise with those 
who were upon the water. Some Marseilles galleys, last from 
Cyprus, and now ready to weigh anchor, were sunk before our 
eyes, nor could we give them the least assistance. Larger vessels 
from other nations met with the same fate in the midst of the 
harbour. Not a soul was saved! 

There was a very large vessel, which had on board four hun- 
dred criminals under sentence of death. The mode of their punish- 
ment had been changed, and they were reserved as a forlorn hope 
to be exposed in the first expedition against Sicily. This ship, 
which was stout and well built, sustained the shocks of the waves 
till sunset; but now she began to loosen and to fill with water. 
The criminals, who were a hardy set of men, and less dismayed 
by death as they had lately seen him so near at hand, struggled 
with the storm, and by a bold and vigorous defence kept death at 
bay till the approach of night. But their efforts were in vain. The 
ship began to sink. Determined, however, to put off as far as 
possible the moment of dissolution, they ran aloft, and hung upon 
the masts and rigging. At this moment the tempest was appeased, 
and these poor convicts were the only persons whose lives were 
saved in the port of Naples. 
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INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN EUROPE AND ASIA. 


Mr. GeorcGe STepuens, a lively and active-minded native of 
the United States, has, within the last eighteen months, published 
two sets of travels, giving an account of his rambles in Egypt, 
Idumea, the Holy Land, Greece, Turkey, Russia, and Poland. 
The first work, published in 1837, is called “ Incidents of Travel 
in Egypt, Arabia Petreea, and the Holy Land;’’ the second, a 
more recent production, bears a similar title, and is concerned 
with the other countries named. The travels in Greece, Turkey, 
and Russia, precede, in point of time, the travels in Egypt and the 
Holy Land, though the latter were the first published. Mr. 
Stephens is an exceedingly agreeable writer, mixing common sense, 
information, and gossip, in a way calculated to carry the reader 
along with him ; and he is so good-humoured and hearty, that one 
absolutely enjoys the ‘‘ Incidents.”’ 

In February, 1835, ‘‘ by a bright starlight, after a short ramble 
among the Ionian islands,’’ Mr. Stephens sailed from Zante, ‘‘ in 
a beautiful cutter, of about forty tons, for Padrass,’’ at the mouth 
of the gulf of Corinth. A storm compelled the navigators to run 
into the harbour of Missolonghi, and here Mr. Stephens first 
touched ‘‘the soil of fallen, but immortal Greece.’? Though 
Byron died at Missolonghi, it appeared to our traveller ‘‘a cheer- 
less place,’”’ and reminded him ‘‘ of Communipaw in bad weather.”’ 
It had, he says, ‘‘ no connexion with the ancient glory of Greece, 
no name or place on her historic page;’’ and, far worse still, 
**no hotel where he could get a breakfast.’? But the brother of 
Marco Bozzaris lived here; and with him lived the widow and 
children of that daring guerilla chief, who fell in the Greek revo- 
lutionary war. So, with that free and easy manner which seems 
to come so natural from American travellers, the traveller and his 
companions introduced themselves to the brother, widow, and 
daughters of Bozzaris, and Mr. Stephens gratified them by 
promising to send them a copy of the American poet, Mr. Hal- 
leck’s ‘* Marco Bozzaris,’’ a promise which he fulfilled. From 
Missolonghi, the travellers took horse to Lepanto, attempting, by 
the way, to ascend Parnassus, but were deterred by the fear of 
banditti. ‘Every schoolboy,”” says Mr. Stephens, ‘ knows 
how hard it is to write poetry, but few know the physical diffi- 
culties of climbing the mountain itself.”” From the harbour of 
Lepanto they sailed across the gulf of Corinth to Padrass, which 
stands at its mouth ; and from thence on horseback they went to 
Corinth, so famous in classical and New Testament history, but 
now in decay and ruins. Onwards they went to Athens, and 
drawing near it, ‘‘ they passed the ruined monastery of Daphne, 
in a beautifully picturesque situation, and in a few minutes saw 
the rich plain of Attica; our muleteers and Demetrius, with a 
burst of enthusiasm, perhaps because the journey was ended, 
clapped their hands, and cried out, ‘Atinee! Atine!’ ”’ 

Of Athens, so absolutely crammed with matter for consideration 
and reflection, Mr. Stephens speaks at some length, but we can 
only give his summary view :— 

‘¢ The sentimental traveller must already mourn that Athens has 
been selected as the capital of Greece. Already have speculators, 
and the whole tribe of ‘improvers’ invaded the glorious city; and 
while I was lingering on the steps of the Parthenon, a German, 
who was quietly smoking among the ruins, a sort of superintendant, 
whom I had met before, came up, and offering me a segar, and 
leaning against one of the lofty columns of the temple, opened upon 
me with his ‘ plans of city improvements,’ with new streets, and 
projected railroads, and the rise of lots. At first I almost thought 
it personal, and that he was making a fling at me in allusion to one 
of the greatest hobbies of my native city : but I soon found that he 
was as deeply bitten as if he had been in Chicago or Dunkirk; and 
the way in which he talked of moneyed facilities, the wants of the 
community, and a great French bank then contemplated at the 
Pirzus, would have been no discredit to one of my friends at home. 
The removal of the court has created a new era in Athens: but 
in my mind it is deeply to be regretted that it has been snatched 
from the ruin to which it was tending. Even I, deeply imbued 
with the utilitarian spirit of my country, and myself a quondam 
speculator in ‘up-torn lots,’ would fain save Athens from the 





ruthless hand of renovation—from the building mania of modern 
speculators. I would have her to go on till there was not a habita- 
tion among her ruins; till she stood, like Pompeii, alone in the 
wilderness, a sacred desert, where the traveller might sit down and 
meditate alone and undisturbed among the relics of the past. But 
already Athens has become a heterogeneous anomaly; the Greeks 
in their wild costume are jostled in the streets by Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Italians, Dutchmen, Spaniards, and Bavarians, Rus- 
sians, Danes, and sometimes Americans. European shops invite 
purchasers by the side of Eastern bazaars, coffee-houses, and 
billiard-rooms, and French and German restaurants are opened 
all over the city. Sir Pulteney Malcolm has erected a house to 
hire near the site of Plato’s Academy. Lady Franklin has bought 
land near the foot of Mount Hymettus fora country-seat. Several 
English gentlemen have done the same. Mr. Richmond, an 
American clergyman, has purchased a farm in the neighbourhood ; 
and, in a few years, if the ‘ march of improvement’ continues, the 
Temple of Theseus will be enclosed in the garden of the palace of 
king Otho; the Temple of the Winds will be concealed by a 
German opera-house, and the Lantern of Demosthenes by a row 
of ‘ three story houses.’”” . . . . ‘The first thing we did in 
Athens was to visit the American Missionary School. Among the 
extraordinary changes of an ever-changing world, it is not the 
least that the young America is at this moment paying back the 
debt which the world owes to the mother of science, and the 
citizen of a country which the wisest of the Greeks never dreamed 
of, is teaching the descendants of Plato and Aristotle the elements 
of their own tongue.” 

After rambling over the Grecian peninsula, visiting Argos, 
Marathon, and the marble quarries of Pentelicus, the storehouse 
of the immortal sculptors of Athens, he touched, on his way to 
Smyrna, at ‘‘ Scio’s rocky isle,” once the most beautiful island in 
the Archipelago, now a mass of ruins, and the scene of one of the 
most fearful and bloodiest of the scenes of the Greek revolution, 
the massacre of the inhabitants by the Turks. Indeed, Mr. 
Stephens’ rambles in Greece are painful to read, because one is 
perpetually reminded of that horrible struggle, the Greek revo- 
lution, and has convincing proofs of how long it take: to erase 
the traces of civil war. In the very outset of his journey he gives 
us an example of the evi/ which travelling may leave on the mind, 
for it requires a somewhat disciplined intellect to travel, in order 
to extract the good of it. He saw a pyramid of skulls at Misso- 
longhi; and he adds—‘ In my after wanderings, I learned to look 
more carelessly upon these things; and, perhaps, noticing every- 
where the light estimation put upon human life in the East, learned 
to think more lightly of it myself.” : 
~ Unable to get up the gulf of Smyrna, from contrary was, ne 
landed, and engaged a Tartar, who promised to “take me through 
in fourteen hours; and at seven o'clock he was in his saddle, 
charged with a dozen letters from captains, supercargoes, and 
passengers, whom he left behind waiting for a change of wind. He 
had some adventures on his way; but having arrived at ‘‘ the 
queen of the cities of Anatolia, extolled by the ancients as Smyrna 
the lovely, the crown of Ionia, the pride of Asia,” he was soon “in 
the full enjoyment of a Turkish bath ;” and bursts out with, “ Oh, 
these Turks are luxurious dogs. Chibouks, coffee, hot-baths, and. 
as many wives as they please! What a catalogue of human enjoy- 
ments ! ”” 

We shall flit over Smyrna, and over his excursion to Ephesasi; 
merely remarking, that in the former city he saw “ one of the 
amiable customs of our own city in full force here, namely, that of 
the young gentlemen, with light sticks in their hands, gathering 
around the door of the fashionable church, to stare at the ladies as 
they came out.’’ He was “ pleased to find such a mark of civilisa- 
tion in a land of barbarians.”’ 

All unsentimental as Mr. Stephens professes himself to be, his 
sense of the classical was dreadfully outraged by the mode of his 
conveyance from Smyrna to Constantinople : he actually ‘‘ sneaked” 
on board—the steam-boat! Nay, more, he tells us that the de- 
struction of the janissaries was owing, not to the Sultan, but to 
Steam Navigation. ‘Do not laugh,” says he, ‘ but listen.” 
And so he tells us all about the prodigious changes which steam 
and European fashions are effecting on the character of the Turks. 
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But the steam-boat is going by “‘ at the rate of eight or ten miles an 
hour, over a piece of the most classic ground consecrated in history, 
mythology, or poetry, and in less time than the swift-footed 
Achilles could have travelled it.’ But as he passes the plain of 
Troy he gets wild :—‘‘ Hold!” he cries, ‘‘ stop the engine! If 
there be a piece of ground on earth in which the historical, and the 
poetical, and the fabulous, are so beautifully blended that we would 
not separate them even to discover the truth, it is before us now.” 
But still the steam-boat goes on, running up that narrow arm of 
the sea which separates Europe and Asia ; and after being dazzled, 
as all travellers are dazzled, by the splendid aspect of Constanti- 
nople from the water, he lands in a city in which there is to be 
seen ‘‘a lazy, lounging, and filthy population ; beggars basking in 
the sun, and dogs licking their sores ; streets never cleaned but by 
the winds and rajns ; immense burying-grounds all over the city ; 
graves gaping ready to throw out their half-buried dead, the whole 
approaching to one vast charnel-house ;—these dispel all illusions 
and remove all doubts, and we are ready to ask ourselves if it be 
possible that in such a place health can ever dwell. We wonder 
that it should ever, for the briefest moment, be free from that 
dreadful scourge which comes with every summer’s sun, and strews 
its streets with dead.” Nevertheless he adds, ‘‘ There is a good 
chance for an enterprising Connecticut man to set up a hotel ‘in 
Constantinople.” 

Having seen everything worth seeing in Constantinople, visited 
the Mosque of St. Sophia, rode on the waters of the Golden Horn, 
and visited the slave market, where his attendant strongly urged 
him to buy a Circassian beauty exposed for sale (the slave trade 
had a stronghold in men’s selfish interests and passions), he thought 
of going to Egypt; but the plague was raging too violently there. 
A Russian steamer was advertised for Odessa; so he went on 
board. It was a clumsy thing: ‘‘ The tub of a steam-boat dashed 
up the Bosphorus at the rate of three miles an hour; while the 
classic waters, indignant at having such a bellowing, blowing, blus- 
tering monster upon their surface, seemed to laugh at her unwieldy 
and ineffectual efforts. Slowly we mounted the beautiful strait, 
lined on the European side almost with one continued range of 
houses, exhibiting in every beautiful nook a palace of the Sultan, 
and at Terapeia and Buyukdere the palaces of the foreign ambas- 
sadors; passed the Giant’s Mountain, and in about an hour before 
dark were entering a new sea, the dark and stormy Euxine.” 

But to Mr. Stephens the Black Sea did not turn out the “ dark 
and stormy Euxine.” “History and poetry,” he says, “have in- 
vested this sea with extraordinary and ideal terrors ; but my expe- 
rience, both of the Mediterranean and Black Sea, was unfortunate 
for realising historical and poetical accounts. I have known the 
beautiful Mediterranean a sea of storm and sunshine, in which the 
storm greatly predominated. I found the stormy Euxine calm as 
an untroubled lake; in fact,” he adds, with American sauciness 
(for Lakes Superior, Huron, and Ontario, make them despise our 
driblets of waters), “ the Black Sea is in reality nothing more than 
a lake, not so large as many of our own.” Not meeting with a 
storm on the Black Sea, he tries to pick a quarrel with the memory 
of Fulton. “ We boast of thee,” he thus apostrophises the departed 
man—* I have myself been proud of thee as an American; but as 
I sat at evening on the stern of the st , and listened to the 
clatter of the engine, and watched the sparks rushing out of the 
high pipes, and remembered that this was on the dark and inhos- 
pitable Euxine, I wished that thy life had begun after mine had 
ended! I trust I did his memory no wrong; but if I had borne 
him malice, I could not have wished him worse than to have all his 
dreams of the past disturbed by the clatter of one of his own’engines.” 

Having crossed the western extremity of the Black Sea, from 
Constantinople on its southern, to Odessa on its northern shores, 
he found himself stopped on his entrance into the Russian empire, 
by the plague of quarantine—the fear of one plague producing 
another. Quarantine flags were flying about the harbour of 
Odessa; “the yellow indicating those undergoing purification, 
and the red the fatal presence of the plague.’’ Mr. Stephens was 











prepared for a trial of his patience. ‘‘ At Constantinople I had 
heard wretched accounts of the rude treatment of lazaretto sub- 
jects, and the rough barbarous manners of the Russians to tra- 
vellers ; and we had a foretaste of the light in which we were to 
be regarded, in the conduct of the health officer who came 
alongside. He offered to take charge of any letters for the town, 
purify them that night, and deliver them in the morning ; and, 
according to his directions, we laid them down on the deck, where 
he took them up with a pair of long iron tongs, and putting them 
into an iron box, shut it up, and rode off.’’ 

On landing, “ the first operation was to examine our passports, 
take down our names, and make a memorandum of the purposes 
for which we severally entered the dominions of the emperor and 
autocrat of all the Russias. We were all called up, one after the 
other, captain, cook, and cabin-boy, cabin and deck passengers ; 
and never, perhaps, did steam-boat prt forth a more motley as- 
semblage than we presented. We were Jews, Turks, and Christ- 
ians; Russians, Poles, and Germans ; English, French, and Italians; 
Austrians, Greeks, and Illyrians ; Moldavians, Wallachians, Bulga- 
rians, and Sclavonians; Armenians, Georgians, and Africans ; and 
one American. I had before remarked their happy facility in ac- 
quiring languages ; and I saw a striking instance in the officer who 
conducted the examination, and who addressed every man in his 
own language, with as much facility as though it had been his 
native tongue.” 

The disagreeable ordeal of the quarantine was made as endur- 
able as possible, by the civility of the functionaries. The lazaretto 
‘is situated on high ground, within an enclosure of some fifteen 
or twenty acres, overlooking the Black Sea, laid out in lawn and 
gravel-walks, and ornamented with rows of acacia-trees. Front- 
ing the sea was a long range of buildings, divided into separate 
apartments, each with a little court-yard in front, containing two 
or three acacias. The director, a fine, military-looking man, with 
a decoration on his lapel, met us, on horseback, within the en- 
closure ; and with great suavity of manner said, ‘ that he could 
not bid us welcome to a prison, but that we should have the pri- 
vilege of walking at will over the grounds, and visiting each other, 
subject only to the attendance of a guardiano; and that all that 
could contribute to our comfort should be done for us.’’ 

When he was once let loose upon Odessa, he got into very good 
company, and was very hospitably treated. He met with one 
remarkable character,—General Sontag, a native of Philadelphia, 
who had served as sailing-master in the American navy, had 
entered the Russian service, and was at this time inspector of the 
port of Odessa,—a post which placed him next in rank to the 
governor of the Crimea, Count Woronzo, one of the richest seig- 
neurs in Russia. General Sontag’s heart still warmed to his native 
land. Mr. Stephens spent a day with him at his country place, 
some distance from Odessa ; the general showed the traveller his 
library which he called ‘‘ America,”’ fitted up with American 
books, such as those of Cooper, Irving, &c.; and his daughter 
played on the piano, ‘‘ Hail, Columbia,’’ and ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.” 
“The day,’’ says Mr. Stephens, ‘* wore away too soon.” 

Odessa, which is situated in a small bay between the mouths of 
the Dnieper and the Dniester, is quite a recent city, consisting, 
only forty years ago, of a few fishermen s huts, on the shores of the 
Black Sea. It now abounds with merchants’ hotels, has an opera- 
house, and ‘‘ beauty and fashion ” parade its ‘‘ boulevards,” laid 
out “ by the precipitous shore of the sea.” 

A journey of nearly two thousand miles now lay before Mr. 
Stephens. He was about to start from Odessa to Moscow and 
St. Petersburgh, from the shores of the Black Sea to those of the 
Baltic, moving from south to north, through the heart of the Rus- 
sian empire ; ‘‘ through a country more than half barbarous, and 
entirely destitute of all accommodation for travellers.”” He and a 
companion bought a carriage, and hired a swaggering Frenchman 
asa servant and guide, who, as it afterwards turned out, scarcely 
knew as much Russian as to order changes of horse and money, 
provision and bed, The setting out was inauspicious, Mr. 
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Stephens and his companion, an Englishman, had a quarrel 
“upon a point unnecessary here to mention,” which went so high, 
that Mr. Stephens offered to break up the arrangement between 
them ; which the other not unreasonably refused to do, seeing the 
travellers had conjointly bought a carriage, hired a servant, and 
had got their passports made out together. ‘‘ But,” says Mr. 
Stephens, ‘‘ men cannot be driving their elbows into each other’s 
ribs, comparing money accounts, and consulting upon the hundred 
little things that present themselves on such a journey, without 
getting upon, at least, sociable terms; and before night of the 
first day the feelings of my companion and myself had undergone 
a decided change.” 

Away they went, over the vast southern plain of Russia: but 
Monsieur Henri, who had been hired by the day, was in no hurry 
to get over the ground. They suspected him to be encouraging 
the post-masters not to be very prompt in furnishing horses. 
The post-masters are mostly all Jews; and though there is a 
certain posting charge fixed by law, travellers, unarmed with offi- 
cial terrors, or long-sounding titles, are apt to be considered as 
mere common rascals, and treated as if they were spunges. On 
the evening of the first day, the travellers arrived at the little town 
of Vosnezeuski, a Cossack town on the river Bog. They wanted to 
go on, but could not get horses, unless at an enhanced rate; alter- 
cation ensued, but the post-master laughed at threats; to punish 
flenri for his supposed connivance, he was ordered to the box of 
the carriage, to spend the night, and the travellers resolved to 
sleep inside: ‘‘ but, to tell the truth, we felt rather cheap as we 
woke during the night, and thought of the Jew sleeping away in 
utter contempt of us, and our only satisfaction was in hearing an 
occasional groan from Henri.” The impudent Jew, in the morning, 
asked afew roubles asa douceur. Good English would have been 
thrown away upon him, so Mr. Stephens resented it by drawing up 
the window of the carriage, and scowling at him through the glass. 

They now crossed the great southern steppes of Russia, passing 
droves of cattle, and trains of waggons, fifty or sixty together, 
transporting merchandise toward Moscow, or grain toward the 
Black Sea. They met no travellers, except a seigneur, who, with 
his family, was returning from Moscow to his estate in the country. 
His equipage consisted of four carriages, with six or eight horses 
to each; the baggage containing beds, and cooking utensils—an 
equipment in caravan style, somewhat the same as for a journey in 
the desert, the traveller carrying with him provision and every- 
thing necessary for his comfort, as not expecting to procure any- 
thing on the road, nor to sleep under a roof during the whole 
journey. He stops when he pleases, and his servants prepare his 
meals, sometimes in the open air, but generally at the post-house. 
“We had,” says Mr. Stephens, “ constant difficulties with Henri 
and the post-masters ; but, except when detained an hour or two 
by these petty tyrants, we rolled on all night, and in the morning 
again woke upon the same boundless plain."’ 

On the fourth day after leaving Odessa, the travellers entered 
Chioff, (Kiev,) the ancient capital of Russia. It is on the banks of 
the Dnieper, and stands at a great height on the crest of an amphi- 
theatre of hills, which rise abruptly in the middle of an immense 
plain. ‘‘ For many centuries it has been regarded as the Jerusalem 
of the north, the sacred and holy city of the Russians; and long 
before reaching it, its numerous convents and churches, crowning 
the summit, and hanging on the sides of the hill, with their quad- 
rupled domes, and spires, and chains, and crosses, gilded with 
ducat gold, and glittering in the sun, gave the whole city the 
appearance of golden splendour. The churches and monasteries 
have one large dome in the centre, with a spire, surmounted by a 
cross, and several smaller domes around it, also with spires and 
crosses, connected by pendent chains, and gilded so purely that 
they never tarnish.” 

At Chioff (properly Kiev) they heard of a diligence for Moscow, 
and went to the office of the proprietor about it. He said that 
the attempt to run a diligence was discouraging ; that he had ad- 
vertised two weeks, and haa not bookea a single passenger ; but 





if he could get two, he was determined to try the experiment. The 
travellers sold their carriage, and got rid of Henri. Their stay in 
Chioff was rendered pleasant by meeting with a Russian officer, 
who spoke good English, and was well acquainted with American 
literature. With him they visited the catacombs of the Petcher- 
skoi monastery, which contains the unburied bodies of the Russian 
saints. “And year after year, thousands and tens of thousands 
come from the wilds of Siberia, and the confines of Tartary, to 
kneel at their feet and pray.” On their way to Moscow, the tra- 
veller passed great numbers of pilgrims, upwards of fifty thousand 
having that year visited the catacombs, coming from every part of 
the immense empire of Russia. ‘I have seen,” says Mr. Ste- 
phens, ‘‘the gathering of pilgrims at Jerusalem, and the whole 
body moving together, from the gates of the city, to bathe in the 
Jordan; and I have seen the great caravan of forty thousand true 
believers, tracking their desolate way through the deserts of Ara- 
bia to the tomb of the Prophet at Mecca: but I remember, as if 
they were before me now, the groups of Russian pilgrims strewed 
along the road, and sleeping under the pale moonlight, the bare 
earth their bed, the heavens their only covering.” 

They started from Chioff in the diligence, happy in the thought 
of being delivered from the annoyances of post-masters. ‘ With 
great pomp and circumstance, we drove through the principal 
streets, to advise the Knickerbockers of Chioff, of the actual depar- 
ture of the long-talked-of diligence ; the conducteur sounding his 
trumpet, and the people stopping in the streets, and running to 
the doors, to see the extraordinary spectacle.” 

They were seven days on their way from Chioff to Moscow, the 
diligence everywhere creating a “‘ sensation,” but picking up no 
passengers ; though one “ spirited individual” said, that if it 
would wait three days, he would go on with it! We must skip, 
at present, over our traveller’s adventures in Moscow, Peters- 
burgh, and Warsaw, as we shall have occasion to return to this 
quarter of the world. The present “‘ Incidents of Travel” close 
with a visit to the salt-mines of Wielitska, about twelve miles 
from Cracow. The next set of ‘ Incidents” were, as we have 
already stated, published previous to the preceding, though fol- 
lowing them in point of time. In December, 1835 (he does not 
give the particular date), “ after a passage of five days from Malta, 
I was perched up in the rigging of an English schooner, glass in 
hand, and earnestly looking for the land of Egypt. The captain 
had never been there before, but we had been running several 
hours along the low coast of Barbary, and the chart and compass 
told us we could not be far from the fallen city of Alexander. 
Night came on, however, without our seeing it. The ancient 
Pharos, the lantern of Ptolemy, the eighth wonder of the world, 
no longer throws its light far over the bosom of the sea to guide the 
weary mariner. Morning came, and we found ourselves directly 
opposite the city, the shipping in the outward harbour, and the 
fleet of the Pacha riding at anchor under the walls of the Seraglio, 
carrying me back in imagination to the days of the Macedonian 
conqueror, of Cleopatra, and the Ptolemies.’’ 

‘« The present city of Alexandria, even after the dreadful ravages 
made by the plague last year, is still supposed to contain more than 
50,000 inhabitants, and is decidedly growing. It stands outside 
the Delta in the Libyan Desert, and, as Volney remarks, ‘ It is 
only by the canal which conducts the waters of the Nile into the 
reservoiis in the time of inundation, that Alexandria can be con- 
sidered as connected with Egypt.’ Founded by the great Alexander, 
to secure his conquests in the East, being the only safe harbour 
along the coast of Syria or Africa, and possessing peculiar com- 
mercial advantages, it soon grew into a giant city: fifteen miles 
in circumference, containing a population of 300,000 citizens, and 
as many slaves; one magnificent street, 2000 feet broad, ran the 
whole length of the city, from the Gate of the Sea to the Canopie 
Gate, commanding a view, at each end, of the shipping, either in 
the Mediterranean or in the Mareotic Lake, and another of equal 
length intersected it at right angles; a spacious circus without the 
Canopie Gate, for chariot-races, and on the east a splendid gymna- 
sium, more than six hundred feet in length, with theatres, baths, 
and all that could make it a desirable residence for a luxurious 
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people. When it fell into the hands of the Saracens, according to 
the report of the Saracen general to the Calif Omar, ‘it was impos- 
sible to enumerate the variety of its riches and beauties ;’ and it is 
said to ‘have contained four thousand palaces, four thousand 
baths, four hundred theatres or public edifices, twelve thousand 
shops, and forty thousand tributary Jews.’ From that time, like 
everything else which falls in the hands of the Mussulman, it has 
been going to ruin, and the discovery of the passage to India by 
the Cape of Good Hope gave the death-blow to its commercial 
greatness. At present it stands a phenomenon in the history of a 
Turkish dominion. It appears once more to be raising its head 
from the dust. It remains to be seen whether this rise is the 
legitimate and permanent effect of a wise and politic government, 
combined with natural advantages, or whether the Pacha is not 
forcing it to an unnatural elevation, at the expense, if not upon 
the ruins, of the rest of Egypt. It is almost presumptuous, on the 
threshold of my entrance into Egypt, to speculate upon the future 
condition of this interesting country ; but it is clear that the Pacha 
is determined to build up the city of Alexandria if he can : his fleet 
is here, his army, his arsenal, and his forts are here; and he has 
forced and centred here a commerce that was before divided 
between several places. Rosetta has lost more than two-thirds of 
its population. Damietta has become a mere nothing, and even 
Cairo the Grand has become tributary to what is called the regene- 
rated city.’’ 

From Alexandria he went to Cairo, where he had the usual 
traveller’s interview with Mohammed Ali, the Pacha of Egypt. He 
then sailed up the Nile, as far as the Lower Cataracts. This has 
become so common a route, that Mr. Stephens considers the 
excursion to be a ridiculously cheap one, an amusement attended 
with no degree of danger. A boat manned with ten men may be 
procured for thirty or forty dollars a-month, provisions are cheap, 
and, says our traveller, addressing his countrymen, ‘‘ You sail 
under your own country’s banner ; and when you walk along the 
river, if the Arabs look particularly black and scowling, you proudly 
feel that there is safety in its folds.” On his return to Cairo, he 
planned a more daring ‘‘ excursion.’”” He wished to visit Mount 
Sinai, and then to proceed to Palestine, but, by taking the usual 
route, he would have cen subjected to a quarantine of fourteen 
days on account of the plague in Egypt. He therefore resolved 
to strike through the heart of the Desert, lying between Mount 
Sinai and the frontier of Palestine; in fact, to attempt a feat which 
had not been accomplished by any European traveller, to cross or 
pass through the land of Idumea, the Edom of the Scriptures, 
and the subject of remarkable prophecies. He was strongly 
advised not to attempt it, on account of the danger; the only 
person who encouraged him was the American consul, and but for 
him the idea would have been abandoned. 

It happened that the Sheik of Akaba, the chief of a bold and 
powerful tribe of Bedouins, was then at Cairo, for the purpose of 
escorting and protecting the annual caravan of pilgrims from that 
city to Mecca. An arrangement was made with the Sheik, by 
which he promised to conduct Mr. Stephens from Akaba to Hebron, 
through the land of Edom, diverging to visit the celebrated city 
of Petra. It was settled, that after Mr. Stephens had visited 
Mount Sinai he should go to Akaba, where the escort of the Arab 
chief would meet and conduct him; and the latter gave the travel- 
ler his signet, which he told him would be respected by all Arabs 
on the route from Cairo to Mount Sinai. 

The arrangements for the journey as far as Mount Sinai had 
been made for Mr. Stephens by the American consul. A Bedouin 
was procured as guide who had been with M. Laborde to Petra, 
and whose faith, as well as capacity, could be depended upon. 
The caravan consisted of eight camels and dromedaries, with three 
young Arabs as drivers. The tent was the common tent of the 
Egyptian soldiers, bought at the government factory, being very 
light, easily carried and pitched. The bedding was a mattress and 
coverlet: provision, bread, biscuit, rice, macaroni, tea, coffee, 
dried apricots, oranges, a roasted leg of mutton, and two large 
skins containing the filtered water of the Nile. Thus equipped, 
the party struck immediately into the desert lying between Cairo 
and Suez, reaching the latter place, with but little incident, after 
a journey of four days. At Suez our traveller, wearied with his 









experiment of the dromedary, made an attempt to hire a boat, 
with a view of proceeding down the Red Sea to Tor, supposed to 
be the Elino, or place of palm-trees, mentioned in the Exodus of 
the Israelites, and only two days’ journey from Mount Sinai. The 
boats, however, were all taken by pilgrims, and none could be pro- 
cured, at least for so long a voyage. He accordingly sent off his 
camels round the head of the gulf, and crossing himself by water, 
met them on the Petrean side of the sea. Resuming his journey 
to the southward, he passed safely through a barren and moun- 
tainous region, bare of verdure, and destitute of water, in about 
seven days, to Mount Sinai. From thence he went to Akaba, 
where he met the Sheik, as by agreement. A horse of the best 
breed of Arabia was provided, and, although suffering from ill 
health, he proceeded manfully through the desert to Petra and 
Mount Hor. The difficulties of the route proved to be chiefly 
those arising from the rapacity of his friend, the Sheik of Akaba, 
who threw a thousand impediments in his way with the purpose 
of magnifying the importance of the service rendered, and obtain- 
ing, in consequence, the larger allowance of bucksheesh. 

‘*One,’”’ says Mr. Stephens, “ might expect to find these 
children of nature, the Arabs, free from the reproach of civilised 
life—the love of gold. But, fellow-citizens and fellow-worshippers 
of Mammon! hold up your heads, the reproach must not be con- 
fined to you. I never saw anything like the expression of face 
with which a Bedouin looks upon silver and gold. When he asks 
for bucksheesh, and receives the glittering metal, his eyes sparkle 
with wild delight, his fingers clutch it with eager rapacity, and he 
skulks away like the miser to count it over alone, and hide it from 
all other eyes.’’ Speaking of the Arabs generally, he says, ‘‘ One 
by one I had seen the many illusions of my waking dreams fade 
away, the gorgeous pictures of oriental scenes melt into nothing : 
but I had still clung to the primitive simplicity and purity of the 
children of the desert, their temperance and abstinence, their con- 
tented poverty and contempt for luxuries, as approaching the true 
nobility of man’s nature, and sustaining the poetry of the ‘ land 
of the East.’ But my last dream was broken; and I never saw 
among the wanderers of the desert any traits of character, or any 
habits of life, which did not make me prize and value more the 
privileges of civilisation. I had been more than a month alone 
with the Bedouins, and to say nothing of their manners—excluding 
women from all companionship, dipping their fingers up to the 
knuckles in the same dish, eating sheep’s insides, and sleeping 
under tents crawling with vermin engendered by their filthy 
habits—their temperance and frugality are from necessity not from 
choice; for in their nature they are gluttonous, and will eat at auy 
time till they are gorged of whatever they can get, and then lie 
down and sleep like brutes.”’ 

The account given by Mr. Stephens of the excavated city of 
Petra is similar to the descriptions given by Laborde, and the few 
other travellers who have visited it. The reader is, doubtless, fami- 
liar with the general appearance and character of this far-famed city. 
Leaving Petra he started for Hebron, from whence he took the 
ordinary route of travellers in the Holy Land; went to Bethlehem 
and Jerusalem, visiting the Jordan and the Dead Sea, and pro- 
ceeding by Capernaum and Nazareth to Mount Carmel, from thence 
to Tyre and Sidon, from whence he sailed for Alexandria. 





CHANGE SHOULD BREED CHANGE: 


New doth the sun appear, 

The mountain snows decay ; 

Crown’d with frail flowers forth comes the infant year : 

My soul, time posts away, 

And thou yet in that frost, 

Which flower and fruit hath lost, 

As if all here immortal were, dost stay ; 

For shame ! thy powers awake, 

Look to that heaven which never night makes black, 

And there, at that immortal sun’s bright rays, 

Deck thee with flowers, which fear not rage of days. 
Drummond of Hawthornden. 
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XUM 


OBSERVATIONS ON PLAGUE AND 
QUARANTINE. 


Dr. Bowrrng has published a tract, entitled ‘‘ Observations 
on the Oriental Plague, and on Quarantines.’’ These observa- 
tions were addressed to the medical section at the last meeting 
of the British Association. One of the objects of Dr. Bowring, 
in writing and publishing, is to draw attention to the subject, in 
the hope of inducing the British government to take some steps, 
such as the appointment of a special commission, for the purpose 
of investigating the real character of the plague, whether it be 
contagious or not, and whether, therefore, quarantine is of use 
in preventing the propagation of this formidable disease. 

The common use of the word contagion, is to express the idea 
of communication ; a contagious disease is a communicating dis- 
ease, one which may be conveyed from one person to another. 
In a strict sense, contagion is considered as a poison which 
enters the blood ; and which, when it passes from a diseased to a 
healthy person, raises in the healthy person the same disease. 
The word contagion, in its primitive signification, means propa- 
gation of disease by actual contact—that is, a diseased and a 
healthy person must in some way touch each other, or breathe 
in each other’s faces, the one to inhale or imbibe the poison from 
the other, in order to communicate disease. It is still, to a large 
extent, considered in this light; though, as the reader knows, 
there are diseases which are considered to be communicated 
through the air, independently of actual contact. Smallpox, for 
instance, is contagious (so it is considered) in both ways—both 
by actual contact, and from its poison being suspended in the 
air. 

Medical men are divided into two parties on the subject of 
contagion. There are not a few, and many of them of high 
character, who believe and teach that contagious diseases may 
be prevented from spreading, by erecting a fence round the 
healthy, or round the diseased ; and in this they agree with what 
may be regarded as the common sense and the common practice 
of mankind. They, therefore, think that quarantine, properly 
conducted, may prevent the importation of a pestilence from a 
country where that pestilence may be raging. There are others 
again, who consider that contagious diseases are not propagated 
by the contact of diseased and healthy persons and substances, 
and that, therefore, quarantine is of no use in a medical point of 
view, and productive of much inconvenience and evil to com- 
merce. Dr. Bowring has taken this side with reference to that 
terrible scourge, the plague. He does not consider the plague to 


be contagious ; that is, he does not consider that it is propagated |- 


by diseased and healthy persons coming in contact ; and that it 
is not prevented from spreading by the practice of quarantine, 
or by shutting up diseased persons, and preventing them from 
having any communication with the healthy. This is an opinion 
which is supported by many striking and startling facts ; and, if 
it were true, would be a great relief to commerce. In the pre- 
sent state of commercial intercourse in the world, it is hardly 
possible to enforce the practice of quarantine so effectually as to 
cut off all communication. What a satisfaction, then, it would 
be, to establish it as a fact, that the plague is no¢ communicated 
by contact, but invariably arises from other causes ! 

Dr. Laidlaw, an eminent English physician, who has devoted 
seven years to the study of the plague in Alexandria, and whose 
case-book is said to record a higher average of cures than has 
yet been known in this disease, says, ‘‘ If the plague is propa- 
gable by contagion (and this I by no means deny in toto), yet it 
has been greatly exaggerated, and that, so far from its following 
as a general rule, that persons exposed to the contact of the 
infected are always, or generally attacked, i¢ ought rather to be 
considered as the exception.” 

Dr. Bowring has seen ‘‘ thousands and tens of thousands of 
cases, in which the most intimate intercourse with persons, ill 
or dead of the plague, the dwelling in their houses, the wearing 
their garments, the sleeping in their beds, were not followed by 
disease in any shape.” 

These facts are worthy of being followed up by a very searching 
investigation, in order to see if they lead to the general truth, 
that the plague is not communicable by contact. Dr. Laidlaw 
says, ‘‘I have no hesitation whatever in expressing my decided 
conviction that, unless the state of the atmosphere is favourable 
to the spread of the plague, as is undoubtedly the case during 
the epidemic, there is no danger whatever from the causes of 
contagion, that they are purely accidental, and that it is impos- 















sible to produce by them the spread of the disorder. I have 
never seen a case occurring sporadically where any person about 
the patient, or in contact with him, was attacked ; and I cannot 
find any one that has seen one, although it is talked of among 
the Levantines as a common occurrence.”’ 

Gibbon, in his animated way, has described the origin and 
nature of the plague. ‘‘ Ethiopia and Egypt,’’ he says, ‘‘ have 
been stigmatised in every age as the original source and seminary 
of the plague. In a damp, hot, stagnating air, this African fever 
is generated from the putrefaction of animal substances, and es- 
pecially from the swarms of locusts, not less destructive to man- 
kind in their death than in their lives. The fatal disease which 
depopulated the earth in the time of Justinian and his successors, 
first appeared in the neighbourhood of Pelusium, between the 
Serbonian bog and the eastern channel of the Nile. From thence, 
tracing as it were a double path, it spread to the east, over Syria, 
Persia, and the Indies, and penetrated to the west, along the 
coast of Africa, and over the continent of Eurcpe. In the spring 
of the second year, Constantinople, during three or four months, 
was visited by the pestilence ; and Procopius, who observed its pro- 
gress and symptoms with the eyes of a physician, has emulated the 
skill and diligence of Thucydides in the description of the plague 
of Athens. The infection was sometimes announced by the visions 
of a distempered fancy, and the victim despaired as soon as he 
heard the menace and felt the stroke of an invisible spectre. But 
the greater number, in their beds, in the streets, in their usual 
occupations, were surprised by a slight fever, so slight indeed 
that neither the pulse nor the colour of the patient gave any 
signs of the approach of danger. The same, the next, or the suc- 
ceeding day, it was declared by the swelling of the glands, parti- 
cularly those of the groin, of the arm-pits, and under the ear ; 
and when these tumours were opened, they were found to con- 
tain a coat or black substance of the size of a LENTIL. If they 
came to a just swelling and suppuration, the patient was saved by 
this kind and natural discharge of the morbid humour; but if 
they continued hard and dry a mortification quickly ensued, and 
the fifth day was generally the term of his life.’? Gibbon adds 
that it is not wholly inadmissible to believe that one hundred 
millions fell victims to this contagion in the Roman empire. 

But we may go much higher in history for notices of the opera- 
tion of the plague, than this fatal period in the sixth century. It 
was, perhaps, the plague-by which the first-born of Egypt fell ; 
and probably it also, which, in the reign of David, swept his 
kingdom for three days, when “there fell of Israel seventy 
thousand men.’’ In Homer we read— 


“ Latona’s son a dire contagion spread, 
And heap’d the camp with mountains of the dead ;° 
‘The King of men his reverend Priest defied, 
And for the King’s offence the people died.” 


Then, after invoking Apollo,— 


“* God of the silver bow! thy shafts employ, 
Avenge thy servant, and the Greeks destroy—”’ 


We are told— 
«________. the favouring power attends 
And from Olympus’ lofty top descends ; 
Bent was his bow, the Grecian hearts to wound, 
Fierce as he moved his silver shafts resound ; 
Breathing revenge a sudden night he spread, 
And gloomy darkness roll’d about his head. 
The fleet in view, he twang’d his deadly bow, 
And hissing fly the feather’d fates below ; 
On mules and dogs the infection first began, 
And last the vengeful arrows fix’d in man. 
For nine long nights through all the dusky air, 
The pyres thick flaming shot a dismal glare ; 
But ere the tenth revolving day was run, 
Inspired by Juno, Thetis’ godlike son 
Convened to council all the Grecian train, 
For much the goddess mourn’d her heroes slain.” 


We can trace the course of the dreadful plague, which, be- 
tween the years 1346 and 1352, pervaded the whole of Europe. 
It is supposed to have begun in China, and was carried by the 
caravans, which every year crossed Tartary, to the north of the 
Caspian Sea, and even to Azof. Hence it proceeded gradually 
westward to Constantinople and Egypt; from Constantinople it 
extended to Greece, Italy, France, and Africa, and embraced the 
islands of Britain and Ireland ;. it then proceeded to Germany, 
Hungary, Poland, Denmark, Russia, and the other northern 
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kingdoms. It thus arose in the east, and gradually extended it- 
self to the remotes€ west. This has been the belief in all periods 
of the history of the west—the east has always been pointed to 
as the creating birth-place of pestilence. And this leads us at 
once to the originating causes of plague—the putrefaction of 
animal and vegetable substances under a hot sun—in other words, 
the want of proper drainage and cleanliness in countries where 
drainage and cleanliness are all-important matters. 

In London, previously to the Great Fire, we had the plague for 
half a century—from 1603 to 1665, with the exception of three 
years, in which its operation appears quiescent. In many of the 
intervening years the mortality was very considerable ; in 1604 it 
amounted to 900 persons, in 1605 to 400, in 1606 to 2000, and 
as many in the two following years. And up to 1640 and 1648 
the yearly average exceeded 1000; and lastly, during the season 
of the great attack, 68,000 were computed to have perished, of 
which number 46,000 were carried off in the months of August 
and September. 

Thus it appears that London, like the countries of the East, 
must have had some circumstance within itself capable of inducing 
the plague, like ancient Rome with its undrained marshes—this 
is to be found by reference to the state of London in the time of 
Charles II. Its streets were mostly unpaved, filth in every corner, 
the drainage little thought of, and the houses built of wood 
generally, and overhanging the ground-floor windows. Now, if 
human life depends on the atmosphere, and the longevity of man 
upon its purity, who can wonder that the London of that and 
earlier times should have been so subject to the ravages of the 
plague? Disease must naturally have been very prevalent, and 
life but of little value, where the atmosphere was so much pol- 
luted. Where cleanliness exists, and the air above can have free 
access, and there is a thorough draught through our streets and 
habitations ; where that food is eaten which is found to produce 
the most healthful and uniform action of the system, and that is 
avoided which leads to its excitement, particularly spirituous 
drinks, we need not apprehend much danger. Tl.ese great truths 
have been disseminated in Egypt with good results; and could 
the Turks but be thoroughly aroused from their apathy, and the 
whole of the East aid in the effort, the pest of ancient and of 
modern times, the disease which swept whole hecatombs from the 
living, and caused the depopulation of whole districts and coun- 
tries, will be known but as a matter of history. 

The debateable question, as to whether, when the plague is 
generated, it is communicable by actual contact, must be left to 
further research and experiment. Gibbon, repeating the current 
opinion of his own, and even of our day, says, ‘‘ Contagion is the 
inseparable symptom of the plague ; which, by mutual respiration, 
is transfused from the infected person to the lungs and stomachs 
of those who approach them.’’ He adds, ‘‘ Those salutary pre- 
cautions to which Europe is indebted for her safety were unknown 
to the government of Justinian. No restraints were imposed on 
the free and frequent intercourse of the Roman provinces: from 
Persia to France the nations were mingled and infected by wars 
and emigrations; and the pestilential odour which lurks for years 
in a bale of cotton, was imported, by the abuse of trade, into the 
most distant regions.’’ But the question will probably be keenly 
contested for some time, as to whether quarantine has really proved 
‘*a salutary regulation,” and this might be helped by some judi- 
cious, intelligent, medical man investigating the history of the 
plague since quarantine was introduced. 

Quarantine is a regulation by which the communication with 
vessels from ports infected with the plague, or other infectious 
disease, is interdicted for a definite period. The word comes from 
the Italian guaranda, forty, it being supposed that, if no symptoms 
of disease be discovered within that period, there can be no further 
reason for continuing the restriction. In several of the foreign 
ports establishments have been formed, denominated lazarettos, 
in which the quarantine is performed instead of on board ship, as 
in the other instance by which quarantine is enforced. Of these 
establishments, those at Leghorn, Genoa, Marseilles, Odessa, &c. 
are the most complete. 

The Venetians were the first who endeavoured to guard against 
the introduction of infectious diseases from abroad by means of 
quarantine. This was about the year 1484. Since that time, the 
system has been gradually adopted. One point for consideration 
is—Has quarantine ever had a fair trial? If it has had, and has 
proved ineffectual, let it be discarded (if we can induce other 
governments to discard it), for assuredly it is a great nuisance— 
a serious obstruction to commerce. 





THE ONE-HANDED FLUTE-PLAYER OF ARQUES IN 
NORMAND 


I wounp my way up the eminence on which the old towers 
totter to decay, and ing under the broken archway which 
received the triumphant Henry after his victory, and then tracing 
the rugged path which marks the grand approach, I got on the 
summit of the mound which forms the basement of the vast 
expanse of building. The immense extent of these gives a fine 
feeling of human grandeur and mortal littleness ; and the course 
of reflection is hurried on as the eye wanders over the scenery 
around. This may be described in one sentence, as the resting- 
place on which a guilty mind might prepare for its flight to virtue. 

While I stood musing ‘in the open air, where the scent comes 
and goes like the warbling of music’’—and neither wished nor 
wanted other melody, the soft sounds of a flute came faintly 
towards me, breathing a tone of such peculiar and melting expres- 
sion, as I thought I had never before heard. Having for some 
time listened in great delight, a sudden pause ensued ;—the strain 
changed from sad to gay, not abruptly, but ushered by a runnin 
cadence that gently lifted the soul from its languor, and thrille 
through every fibre of feeling. It recalled to me at the instant the 
fables of Pan, and every other rustic serenader, and I thought of 
the passage in Smith’s ‘‘ Nympholet,” where Amarynthus, in his 
enthusiasm, fancies he hears the pipe of the sylvan deity. 

I descended the hill towards the village at a pace lively and free 
as the measure of the music which impelled me. When I reached 
the level ground, and came into the straggling street, the warbling 
ceased. It seemed as though enchantment had lured me to its 
favourite haunt. The gothic church, on my right, assorted well 
with the architecture of the houses around. On every hand a 
portico, a frieze, ornaments carved in stone, coats of arms, and 
fret-work, stamped the place with an air of antiquity and noble- 
ness, while groups of tall trees formed a decoration of verdant yet 
solemn beauty. 

A few peasant women were sitting at the doors of their respec- 
tive habitations, as misplaced, I thought, as beggars in the porch 
of a palace; while half-a-dozen children gambolled on the grass- 
plot in the middle of the open place. I sought in vain among 
these objects to discover the musician; and, not willing to disturb 
my pleased sensations by common-place questionings, I wandered 
about, looking, in a sort of semi-romantic mood, at every antiquated 
casement. Fronting the church, and almost close to its western 
side, an arched entrance caught my particular attention, from its 
old yet perfect workmanship, and I stopped to examine it, throw- 
ing occasional glances through the trellis-work in the middle of the 
gate, which gave a view of a court-yard and house within. Part 
of the space in front was arranged in squares of garden, and a 
venerable old man was watering some flowers: a nice young woman 
stood beside him, with a child in her arms ; two others were play- 
ing near him: and close at hand was a man, about thirty years of 
age, who seemed to contemplate the group with a complacent 
smile. His figure was in part concealed from me, but he observed 
me, and immediately left the others, and walked down the gravel 
path to accost me. I read his intention in his looks, and stood still. 

As he advanced from his concealed position, I saw that his left 
leg was a wooden one—his right was the perfect model of Apollonic 
grace. His left arm was wanting. He was bare-headed, and his 
curled brown hair showed a forehead that Spurzheim would have 
almost worshipped. His features were all of manly beauty. His 
mustachios, military jacket, and light pantaloons with red edging, 
told that he had not been “‘ curtailed of man’s fair proportions’’ by 
any vulgar accident of life; and the cross of honour suspended to 
his button-hole, finished the brief abstract of his history. 

A short interlocution, consisting of apology on my part and 
invitation on his, ended in my accompanying him towards the 
house; and as I shifted from his left to his right side to offer one 
of my arms to his on/y one, I saw a smile on the countenance of 
his pretty wife, and another on that of his old father; and my good 
footing with the family was secured. We entered the hall, a large 
bleak ante-room, with three or four old portraits mouldering on the 
walls, joined to each other by a cobweb tapestry, and unaccompa- 
nied by any other ornament. We then passed to the right into a 
spacious chamber, which was once, no doubt, the gorgeously deco- 
rated withdrawing-room of some proudly-titled occupier. The 
nobility of its present tenant is of a different kind, and its furni- 
ture confined to two or three tables, twice as many chairs, a corner 
cupboard, and a secrétaire. A Spanish guitar was suspended to 
a hook over the gothic mantel-piece ; a fiddle lay on the table; 
and fixed to the edge of the other was a sort of wooden vice, into 
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which was screwed a flute of concert size, with three finger holes 
and eleven brass keys, but of a construction sufficient to puzzle 
Monzani. 

It is useless to make a mystery of what the reader has already 
divined: my one-legged, one-armed host was the owner of this 
complicated machine, and the performer on it, whose wonderful 
tone and execution had caused me so much pleasure. But what 
will be said when I tell the astonished and perhaps incredulous 
public, that “ his good right hand” was the sole and simple one 
that bored and polished the wood, turned the keys and the ivory 
which formed the joints, and accomplished the entire arrangement 
of this instrument ! 

Being but an indifferent musician and worse mechanic, I shall 
not attempt to describe the peculiarities of the music, or the 
arrangement of the flute, as the maker and performer ran over, 
with his four miraculous fingers, some of the most difficult solos in 
Vernes and Berlinger’s compositions, which lay on the table before 
him. 

This extraordinary man is a half-pay colonel in the French ser- 
vice, though a German by birth. His limbs received their sum- 
mary amputation by two quick-sent cannon balls at the battle of 
Deerden (I believe) : since he was disabled he has lived in his 
present retirement, “‘ passing rich on thirty pounds a year,’’ and 
happy for him that nature endowed him with a tasteful and 
mechanical mind,—rare combinations !—while art furnished him 
with knowledge of music, without which his mind would have been 
a burden. 

Without regard to his flute-playing, he actually brought tears 
into my eyes by his touching manner. 

It needs not to be told he was an enthusiast in music, and when 
he believed himself thus deprived of the last enjoyment of his 
life he was almost distracted. In the feverish sleep snatched at 
intervals from suffering, he used constantly to dream that he was 
listening to delicious concerts, in which he was, as he was wont, a 
principal performer. Strains of more than earthly music seemed 
sometimes floating round him, and his own flute was ever the 
leading instrument. 

Frequently, at moments of greatest delight, some of the inex- 
plicable machinery of dreams went wrong. One of the sylphs, the 
lovely imaginings of Baxter’s fancifultheory, had snapped the chord 
that strung his visioned joys. He awoke in ecstasy, the tones 
vibrated, too, for a while upon his brain; but, recalled to sensation 
by a union of bodily pain and mental anguish, his inefficient 
stump gave the lie direct to all his dreams of paradise, and the 
gallant and mutilated soldier wept like an infant for whole hours. 

He might make a fortune, I think, if he would visit England, 
and appear as a public performer; but his pride forbids this, and 
he remains at Arques to show to any visitor unusual proofs of 
talent, ingenuity, and philosophy !—New Monthly Mag. 1822. 





THE POET’S PEN. 
(FROM THE GREEK OF MENECRATES.) 


I was a useless reed: no cluster hung 

My brow with purple grapes ; no blossom flung 
The coronet of crimson on my stem ; 

No apple blushed upon me, nor (the gem 

Of flowers) "the violet strewed the yellow heath 
Around my feet ; nor jessamine’s sweet wreath 
Robed me in silver: day and night I pined, 

On the lone moor, and shiver’d in the wind. 

At length a poet found me. From my side 

He smooth’d the pale and wither’d leaves, and dyed 
My lips in Helicon. From that high hour, 

I spoke! my words were flame and living power ! 
All the wide wonders of the earth were mine ; 

Far as the surges roll, or sunbeams shine ; 

Deep as earth’s bosom hides the emerald ; 

High as the hills with thunder-clouds are pall’d ; 
And there was sweetness round me, that the dew 
Had never wet so sweet on violets blue. 

To me the mighty sceptre was a wand ; 

The roar of nations pealed at my command. 

To me the dungeon, sword, and scourge were vain, 
I smote the smiter, and I broke the chain ; 

Or, tow’ring o’er them all, without a plume 

I pierced the a air, the tempest’s gloom, 

Till blazed th’ Olympian glories on my eye, 


Stars, temples, thrones, and gods—infinity. Putct. 





FALSE IDEAS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Tue other day (this little anecdote is ‘no fiction”) two men 
were passing through St. Paul’s Churchyard, discoursing about a 
friend or acquaintance. ‘‘Qh,’’ said one, “he has travelled 
nearly all over the world; he has been in Spain, and in Portugal, 
ay, and in Barbary too!’’ ‘‘Indeed!” ‘ Yes, that he has; 
now, we think this building,” pointing to St. Paul’s, ‘‘ very won- 
derful, and so it is—but, bless your heart, it’s nothing to what 
he’s seen.” ‘‘ Indeed!’’ “ No, not it—why, it is a mere nutmeg 
to what he’s seen in Barbary and them places! ” 

Are minds such as these—mere mechanical minds as they seem 
to be—worth trying to reach, and would they repay the labour of 
endeavouring to force them open? Who that himself enjoys the 
are of knowledge would be so ungenerous as to doubt it? 

ut how? ‘‘ Oh,” says the poet, ‘ take them down to Blackfriars 
Bridge ; show them the mighty building towering over surround- 
ing brick and mortar— 


** Rising o'er smoke, like wreaths from altar sent, 
God's glorious temple meets the awe-struck gaze, 
And o’er the boundless city free conveys 
Feelings sublime of power pre-eminent.’’ 


Ask them if they feel it now, and explain to them the dimensions 
of the building. They would, doubtless, admit that it was a 
wonderful big building, but then they might retort—‘‘ How do 
we know but that in Barbary there is something far more won- 
derful ?’’ 

Try them another way. If they cannot rise up to us, we should 
go down to them. Tell them all about Barbary in a plain simple 
style—take them, as it were, in leading-strings, and after a time 
some of them, at least, will be able to walk alone. 


AMERICAN ADVERTISEMENT. 
From ‘‘ The National Advocate ” (New York newspaper) of Nov. 7th, 1825. 


THERE is something in a Windsor Chair which has a 
most delicious effect on the mind and the imagination, as well as 
on the legs and the ribs. When a man has been harassed with 
business for the space of six long hours, how renovating it is to 
come home, throw yourself in a Windsor Chair, and tell your wife 
to fill a glass of Racy'’s Ale! Your tired haunches recline with 
the most pleasing sensations on the bottom, and your aching ribs 
find a restorative in the perpendicularity of the back. In the joy 
of your heart, you say, Heaven bless the chair inventor, and may 
the chair maker Monéayne prosper for ever. 

Again, suppose you invite a small party to your house, and see 
the pretty wives of your friends dropping one by one into your 
room. A dozen Fancy Chairs, or a dozen and a half of imita- 
tion Rose Wood ditto, bought at No. 13, Bowery, will set off your 
room to every advantage, and make your visitors smirk and smile 
like so many Hebes. ‘Oh! they are pretty,’”’ one will say. 
“Oh! what delicious Rose Wood Chairs!’’ another will utter. 
“ Pray, Mr. Timothy,”’ asks a third, ‘‘ where in the whole city 
did you buy those beautiful Windsor Chairs?’’ ‘ And this 
Fancy Settee?” asks a fourth. ‘‘ Heaven shower its blessings 
down upon you, my dears,’’ then you must reply, “‘ Of whom else 
but of Montayne’s, No. 13, Bowery.’’ 


’Tis sweet to sit on Windsor Chair, 
Beside the modest blushing fair, 

Or in her eyes pure feeling see, 
While lolling on the Rose Settee. 


But again, there are many worthy men and women who con- 
tract a friendship for old chairs. To such persons who admit this 
honourable emotion into their breasts, it must be a source of great 
satisfaction to know where such good old friends can be. repaired, 
painted, or copal varnished anew. A good man could not see an 
old chair cast aside because it has lost a leg, or perhaps got defaced 
from long use. He would certainly apply to those men of art (of 
whom Montayne is one) who put new /egs into old friends with 
dispatch and punctuality, and who make the withered settee come 
forth from their shops as beautiful as a bride of fifty issues from 
the parson’s on her wedding day. 

All those persons, therefore, who may want any Windsor 
imitation Rosewood Chairs and Fancy Setiees, Copal Varnish of 
all kinds, or o/d chairs repaired and painted, will please call on 


A. D. Montayne, 
No. 13, Bowery. 
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WARNING TO DRUNKARDS. 

Take especial care that thou delight not in wine, for there was not any man 
that came to honour or preferment that loved it ; for it transformeth a man 
into a beast, decayeth health, poisoneth the breath, destroyeth natural heat, 
brings a man’s stomach to an artificial heat, deformeth the face, rotteth the 
teeth, and, to conclude, maketh a man contemptible, soon old, and despised of 
all wise and worthy men ; hated in thy servants, in thyself, and companions ; 
for it is a bewitching and infectious vice. A drunkard will never shake off 
the delight of beastliness ; for the longer it possesses a man, the more he will 
delight in it; and the older he groweth, the more he will be subject to it ; for it 
dulleth the spirits, and destroyeth the body, as ivy doth the old tree ; or as the 
worm that engendereth in the kernel of the nut. Take heed, therefore, that 
such a cureless canker pass not thy youth, nor such a beastly infection thy old 
age ; for then shall all thy life be but as the life of a beast, and after thy death 
thou shalt only leave a shameful infamy to thy posterity, who shall study to 
forget that such a one was their father.—Sir Walter Raleigh. 


RECANTATIONS. 

Recantations usually prove the force of authority rather than the change of 
opinion. When a Dr. Pocklington was condemned to make a recantation, he 
hit the etymology of the word, while he caught at the spirit—he began thus: 
“If canto be to sing, recanto is to sing again.” So that he re-chanted his 
offending opinions, by repeating them in his recantation.—D' Israeli. 


A PERTINENT QUESTION. 

I should like much to know, since Greck and Romans, French and Italians, 
have all agreed in representing wisdom under the form of a woman, why a 
learned woman is always to be made a subject for mirth and ridicule? Is it 
only in marble that we can endure to see a female endowed with knowledge ?— 
Kotzebue's Life. 

ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON. 

The learned and excellent Archbishop Leighton, whilst a minister of the 
Church of Scotland, was once publicly reprimanded in a synod for not “ preach- 
ing to the times.” ‘* Who,” he asked, “ does preach to the times?” It was 
answered that all the brethren did it. ‘“ Then,” he answered, “if all of you 
preach to the times, you may surely allow one poor brother to preach Jesus 
Christ and eternity.” 

RULES OF HEALTH. 

The celebrated physician, Boerhaave, declared some time before his death, 
that he had in his library, a book which contained the most important secrets 
of medicine. When his library was examined, there was a book magnificently 
bound ; it consisted of blank paper, with the exception of these words written 
on the first leaf—‘‘ Keep your head cool, your feet warm, and your bowels open, 
and you may laugh at physicians.” 


JUDGMENT OF BOOKS. 

1 have no other rule by which to judge of what I read, than that of consulting 
the disposition in which I rise up from my book ; nor can I well conceive what 
sort of merit any piece has to boast, the reading of which leaves no benevolent 
impression behind it, nor stimulates the reader to anything that is virtuons or 
good.— Rousscau. 

ADVICE TO AN AUTHOR. 

If he wish his volumes to support their character through the revolutions of 
time and of opinion, a respect to decency, and a reverence for religion, must be 
the characteristic of his writings; he need not be afraid that his fame will be 
the less because he has gained it without artifice or violence, or that his works 
will be neglected because they do not produce excuses for folly, or arguments 


ENGLISH FIRMNESS. 


Defoe gives a fine illustration of the sturdy nature of the English character, 
in an anecdote of Archbishop Cranmer. “If a king of England,” says he, 
“should, though for any real offence, send his orders to a subject, though of 
the meanest sort, to be gone, and quit the country, he would not stir a foot; 
and ’tis forty to one but he would have manners little enough to tell him so in 
plain English. If the message was to a man of quality, his reply would be 
more courteous, but equally firm. We have a very handsome instance of this 
in Archbishop Cranmer in the days of King Henry VIIL, when, for some speech 
made in the House of Lords, his Majesty commanded him out of the House, 
which he very modestly and humbly, yet boldly refused to do, claiming his 
privilege of peerage and liberty of speech by right of the constitution; which 
the king afterwards allowed to be just, when his anger was over.” 


“DESCRIPTION OF JERUSALEM. 


The following beautifully descriptive and graphic delineation of Jerusalem 
is from M. Poujoulat’s Egypt and Palestine :—* Jerusalem offers no illusions ; 
it is fair to behold, neither from far nor near; take away a few monuments 
and a few towers, and the prospect before you is the dullest that can be imagined. 
It is a vast heap of stone houses, each of whose terraced roofs is surmounted 
with a small dome: the dark grey colour of these monotonous groups—their 
mournful character—the rock and desert soil surrounding these walls, which 
seem only to enclose tombs—the solitary sky above your head, whose wide 
expanse no bird traverses—combine to form a spectacle uniting in itself all that 

holy can produce of the most sad, all that solitude can produce of the 
most desolate. If we enter into Jerusalem, what gloom! Narrow and dark 
streets; huge bazaars, in which you see a sprinkling of Jewish, Greek, and 
Armenian merchants ; miserable shops for the sale of tobacco, kept by Mussul- 
mans; dilapidated inns, where the Arabian stranger reposes beside his steed ; 
whole districts deserted, houses in ruins, the ground covered with weeds, filth 
and rubbish ; ivy twining round disjointed fragments, and stunted palm-trees 
growing up through crevices. On traversing the city, you see the white or red 
cloak of the Mussulman, the dark vest of the Rayah, or the veils of the women, 
who move with the hurried steps of fugitives. Such is the interior of Jerusa- 
lem. There is no joy, no movement, no noise, you would take it for a vast 
prison, where the days are as silent as the nights ; or rather an immense monas- 
tery, whose inhabitants are constantly engaged in prayer.” 





FRIENDSHIP. 


Friendship is one of the fairest productions of the human soil, the cordial of 
life, the lenitive of our sorrows, and the multiplier of our joys; the source 
equally of animation aud of repose. He whois destitute of this blessing, amidst 
the greatest crowd and pressure of society, is doomed to solitude ; and however 
surrounded with flatterers and admirers, however armed with power, and rich 
in the endowments of fortune and of nature, has no resting-place. The most 
elevated station in life affords no exemption from those agitations which can 
only be laid to rest on the bosom of a friend.— Robert Halt, 


BON-MOTS OF QUIN. 

Though I have little to say yet it is worth while to write, only to tell you of 
two bon-mots of Quin to that turn-coat hypocrite infidel, Bishop Warburton. 
That saucy priest was haranguing at Bath in behalf of prerogative ; Quin said, 
‘* Pray, my Lord, spare me; you are not acquainted with my principles; I am 
a republican, and perhaps I even think that the execution of Charles the First 
might be justified.” ‘* Ay!” said Warburton, “ by what law ? Quin replied, 
46 “By all the laws he had left them.” The bishop would have got off upon 





for wickedness. If his pages be tinctured with irreligion and ity, the 
beauties they contain will be discovered in vain ; they may indeed rise for the 
moment by the patronage of the profligate and licentious, but it will be dis- 
covered that every moment brings them nearer to the gulf which has swallowed 
up the prose of Voltaire, and the poetry of Rochester.—The Saunterer, 


ARCHBISHOP SHELDON. 

Bishop Sheldon seems to have been as insensible to the decorum belonging 
to religion, as he was to good feeling andhumanity. Of this Pepys has recorded 
a remarkable instance, in a piece of buffoonery and profaneness acted at Lam- 
beth Palace, when he was dining there :—“ 1669, May 14. At noon to dinner 
with Mr. Wren to Lambeth with the Archbishop of Canterbury ; the first time 
I was ever there, and I have longed for it. Where a noble house, and well 
furnished with. noble pictures and furniture, and noble attendance in good 
order, and a great deal of company, though an ordinary day; and exceeding 
great cheer, no where better, or so much, that ever I think I saw for an ordinary 
table ; and the bishop mighty kind to me particularly, desiring my company 
another time when less company was there. Most of the company gone, and I 
going, I heard by a gentleman of a sermon that was to be there; and so I staid 
to hear it, thinking it serious, till by and by this gentleman told me it was a 
mockery of one Count Bolton, a very gentleman-like man, that behind a chair 
did pray and preach like a Presbyter-Scot, with all the possible imitation in 
grimaces and voice ; and the text about the hanging up of their harps upon the 
willows: and a serious good sermon too, exclaiming against bishops, and crying 
up my good Lord Eglinton, till it made us all burst ; but I did wonder to have 
the bishop at this time to make himself sport with things of this kind, but I 
perceive it was shown him asa rarity. And he took care to have the room 
door shut: but there was about twenty gentlemen there and myself, infinitely 
pleased with the novelty.”—Pepys’s Memoirs. 





ts, and bade the player remember that all the regicides came to 
violent ends—a lie, but no matter. “I would not advise your lordship,” said 
Quin, “ to make use of that inference, for, if Iam not mistaken, that was the 
case of t.e twelve Apostles.” There was great wit ad hominem in the latter 
reply, but I think the former equal to anything lever heard. It is the sum of 
the whole controversy couched in eight monosyllables, and comprehends at once 
the King’s guilt and the justice of punishing it. _ The more one examines it 
the finer it proves. One can say nothing after it, so good night.—Private 
Correspondence of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford. 


REFORM. 


Instead of considering that the nation ought to be treated as a body afflicted 
with some new and ext per, and therefore requiring an un- 
common remedy, and that in proportion as its mechanism is better known, the 
operations performed upon it ought to be altered—such is the force of preju- 
dice, that men continue obstinately to endeavour the cure of their present 
disorders, by means of which the inefficacy is demonstrated by their inability 
to prevent the evils or to stop their progress. An injudicious reverence for 
antiquity, a false notion of causes, occasioned by the distance of time, a want 
of diligent reflection on the past and of clear views of the future, about which 
our self-love hinders us from coming to any agreement, all contribute to per- 
petuate the wrong measures of ancient times. It is a maxim with some that 
Jaws and customs are not to be changed, a maxim to which I zealously adhere, 
except when the advantage, and, what is much stronger, the necessity, of the 
public, requires an alteration.—Sully. 
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